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EARLY  IMPRESSIONS. 

CHAPTER  J. 

The  Choice. 

A  PARTY  of  young  girls  had  collected, 
one  beautiful  summer  evening,  at  the 
dwelling  of  their  friend,  Emily  Clifton, 
to  enjoy  together  the  balmy  fragrance 
of  the  air,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  un- 
constrained sport,  in  the  spacious  gar- 
dens and  grounds  adjoining.  They  had 
indulged  freely  in  frolic  and  innocent 
mirth,  and  had  now  returned  to  the 
drawing  room  to  rest  and  refresh 
themselves.  While  Mrs.  Clifton,  re- 
clining on  her  sofa,  enjoyed  her  book 
at  one  extremity  of  the  room,  the  light 
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hearted  girls  clustered  round  an  open 
window,  to  chat  hy  themselves,  at  the 
other. 

"O,  there  goes  Sarah  Ellen  Darnly," 
exclaimed  Helen  Bradley ;  "  how  beau- 
tiful she  is.  O,  I  should  delight  to  be 
so  handsome ;  see,  how  every  body 
turns  to  look  at  her ;  I  declare  I  should 
rather  be  handsome, — as  handsome  as 
Ellen,  than  to  have  any  thing  and  every 
thing  else  beside,  in  the  whole  world." 

"  Should  you  ?  "  said  Augusta  Kings- 
bury  ;  "  I  am  sure  I  should  not ;  I 
should  a  great  deal  rather  be  rich. 
Now  suppose  some  good  angel  or  fairy 
should  this  moment  come  into  our 
circle,  and  propose  giving  us  each  the 
one  thing  we  most  desired  to  have  in 
the  world,  would  you  say  beauty  ?  " 

"  Yes  indeed,  I  ?m  sure  1  would,"  re- 
plied the  dimpled  Helen ;  "  only  think, 
to  be  so  beautiful  all  the  time,  and  to 
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know  that  every  one  that  looked  at  you 
was  admiring  you,  and  thinking  to 
themselves  how  brilliant  your  eyes 
were,  how  smooth  and  white  your 
complexion,  and  how  glossy  your  hair — 
O,  yes,  I  must  say  I  should  like  to  be 
beautiful,  Mr.  Good  Angel,  above  all 
things." 

"  O,  you  silly  girl,"  said  Augusta, 
"  you  could  not  see  your  own  face ; 
you  could  not  enjoy  looking  at  it  as  you 
could  if  somebody  else  had  the  beauty ; 
you  would  only  be  giving  other  folks 
the  pleasure  you  could  not  have  your- 
self, unless  you  carried  a  glass  about 
with  you  all  the  time ;  besides,  every 
one  don't  think  alike  about  beauty,  and 
you  could  not  be  sure  and  certain  that 
tlrey  were  all  admiring  you  so  much ; 
they  might  be  thinking,  'what  a  pity 
it  is  that  her  eyes  are  not  blue,'  or, 
'  how  much  prettier  she  would  be  if 

VOL.  iv.         1* 
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her  hair  was  black,'  or  <  what  a  shame 
it  is  she  will  dress  so  badly,'  or  some 
such  thoughts  ;  now  if  this  good  angel 
would  ask  me  what  I  would  have,  I 
would  say,  <  give  me  riches,  my  dear,' 
and  then  you  see  I  would  buy  all  other 
pleasures  with  them." 

"  You  could  not  buy  beauty,  though," 
rejoined  Helen,  "  and  I  have  heard 
Madam  Carlavan  say  a  hundred  times 
and  more,  that  beauty  would  buy  a 
good  rich  husband,  or  a  t  good  estab- 
lishment,' as  she  calls  it,  for  every  body 
likes  beauty,  you  know." 

"  Ah  well,"  said  Augusta,  "  money 
will  do  all  that,  and  much  more ; 
and  if  it  wont  buy  beauty,  it  will  buy 
dress  and  jewels,  and  every  thing  to 
set  off  beauty,  and  then  to  be  so  grand, 
and  to  ride  in  your  own  coach  with 
liveried  servants,  and  to  wear  a  gold 
watch,  and  rich  laces,  and  to  dash  out ; 
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yes,  indeed,  I  'm  sure  I  should  a  great 
deal  rather  be  rich,  shouldn't  you,  Anna 
Westley?" 

"  1  would  not  ask  for  either  of  these 
things,  to  say  the  truth,"  replied  Anna. 
"  I  would  not  object  to  them,  to  be 
sure,  if  I  might  have  them  into  the 
bargain  ;  but  if  I  must  have  but  one 
thing,  I  should  ask  for  brilliant  wit ; 
yes,  sparkling  wit,  that  would  cut  sharp 
and  keen,  and  put  every  body  down 
with  a  dash  that  disputed  with  me ;  I 
would  give  more  to  be  truly  witty  than 
for  all  the  beauty  and  riches  in  the 
world,  for  my  part ;  for  what  is  beauty 
after  all  ?  every  one  becomes  tired  with 
looking  at  it  after  a  while  ;  and  then  as 
for  riches,  if  we  have  not  the  wit  to 
enjoy  them  properly,  we  may  as  well 
be  without  them ;  I  would  not  give  one 
fig  for  fine  dresses  myself,  they  are  a 
vast  deal  of  trouble  and  care,  I  never 

VOL.  iv.  If 
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feel  easy  when  I  am  dressed  up  smart- 
ly ; — nor  am  I  very  fond  of  riding  ei- 
ther,— at  any  rate  I  should  much  rather 
ride  in  a  stage  coach  and  see  the  dif- 
ferent characters,  and  hear  the  different 
speeches,  and  learn  how  different  peo- 
ple feel,  and  think,  and  act,  than  to  be 
starched  up  in  my  own  lady  carriage, 
and  afraid  to  move  lest  I  should  sit  un- 
gracefully or  disturb  some  of  my  finery 
and  furbelows  ;  I  would  certainly  hold 
out  my  cup  to  this  good  angel  or  dame 
fairy,  and  ask  to  have  it  filled — yes, 
to  overflowing,  with  sparkling  wit. 
What  do  you  say,  my  dear  little  de- 
mure Emily  Clifton  ?  which  of  us  do 
you  join  with  ?  " 

A  spectator  of  this  scene  might  have 
observed  the  dark  intelligent  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Clifton  raised  above  her  book, 
and  fixed  with  intense  interest  upon 
hev  darling  daughter  as  Anna  turned 
to  ask  this  question  of  the  only  one  of 
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the  circle  who  had  not  as  yet  taken 
part  in  the  discussion ;  she  had  often 
been  heard  to  say  she  thought  the  pre- 
vailing taste  was  early  developed,  and 
that  a  judicious  parent  should  watch 
its  first  glimmerings,  that  as  she  found 
it  good  or  evil  she  might  nourish  it  into 
strength,  or  crush  it  in  its  infancy. 

"Not  exactly  with  either,  I  think," 
replied  the  sweet  girl  modestly,  "  there 
are  some  advantages,  perhaps,  in  all ; 
I  should  like  beauty  for  the  very  reason 
that  Augusta  rejects  it,  because  it  gives 
pleasure  to  others  rather  than  ourselves, 
and  it  is  so  delightful  to  give  pleasure 
any  way,  you  know  ;  and  this  seems  a 
most  easy  and  innocent  way  of  pleasing; 
but  as  that  is  certainly  all  it  is  good  for, 
and  there  would  be  so  much  danger  of 
its  making  me  vain  and  conceited,  I 
think  I  should  not  ask  for  beauty." 

ct  I  would  risk  the  vanity,  pretty  read- 
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ily,"  said  Helen  sneeringly,  "  if  I  had 
the  offer;  you  would  ask  for  riches 
then,  in  preference,  I  suppose." 

"  I  think  riches  are  better,  much  bet- 
ter," replied  Emily,  "  because  it  gives 
the  means  of  extensive  usefulness,  if 
you  have  the  inclination  to  improve 
them ;  but  then  you  can  do  good 
without  wealth,  and  it  is  said  the  pos- 
session of  riches  often  takes  away  that 
inclination,  and  hardens  the  heart,  and 
I  think  I  should  scarcely  dare — no,  I 
should  not  certainly  dare  to  ask  for 
riches." 

"  Then  you'd  ask  for  wit,  wouldn't 
you  ?  "  said  Anna  exultingly. 

"  Wit,"  said  Emily,  "  keen,  cutting 
wit — oh,  I  have  smarted  under  its 
wounds  myself  most  painfully,  and  I 
dread  it ;  to  be  sure,  a  person  may  have 
wit,  and  not  cut  with  it  improperly,  un- 
mercifully ;  but  somehow  it  does  always 
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appear  to  be  such  an  effort  to  repress 
it,  even  when  it  would  be  most  unkind 
to  indulge  it ;  and  there  are  such  temp, 
tations  to  speak  out  a  smart  thing  when 
it  comes  into  the  rnind  ;  there  is  such 
a  propensity  to  lash  here  and  there  with- 
out heeding  the  pain  and  mortification 
it  inflicts,  that  I  confess  I  have  no  wish 
to  add  to  my  trials  and  struggles  to  do 
right,  by  the  possession  of  this  danger- 
ous talent.  I  would  not  ask  for  wit." 

"  Neither  for  beauty,  wealth  nor  wit !" 
exclaimed  the  girls  in  a  breath,  "what! 
would  you  let  the  angel  walk  out  again, 
and  ask  for  nothing  ?  " 

"Nay,"  said  Emily,  "I  did  not  say 
that — there  are  things  that  I  feel  the 
want  of  daily,  hourly,  so  very  much, 
that  if  I  could  but  catch  hold  of  the 
tip  of  his  wing,  I  would  hold  on  with 
alliny  strength ;  he  should  not  escape  me 
till  he  had  granted  what  I  most  wish 
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for,  a  sweet  and  placid  temper,  a  meek 
and  gentle  spirit.  O,"  contined  Emi- 
ly, reddening  as  she  spoke,  "  O,  if  you 
felt  as  unhappy  as  I  do,  when  you  have 
been  impatient,  or  discontented,  or  un- 
grateful, or  angry,  you  would  say  with 
me — take  all  my  beauty,  if  it  were  the 
beauty  of  a  seraph — take  all  my  wealth, 
if  it  were  the  wealth  of  India, — take  all 
this  dazzling  wit,  which  is  a  constant 
snare  and  temptation  to  me ;  but  make 
me  good — above  all  things  make  me 
good  ! " 

"  O  dear !  O  dear !  "  said  Augusta, 
"what  a  little  minister!  why,  you  can 
be  good,  you  know,  child,  without  the 
angel's  gift ;  I  did  not  say  I  would  be 
bad,  because  I  would  ask  for  riches ; 
you  may  make  yourself  good,  easy 
enou^toKind  then  you  would  have 
riches  into  the  bargain." 

"  I  should  say  just  the  other  way," 
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replied  Emily,  "  I  am  sure  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  be  half  as  good  as  I  know  I 
ought  to  be,  and  as  I  wish  to  be,  and 
intend  to  be,  when  no  temptation 
comes,  but  don't  you  find  it  hard  to 
put  down  your  angry  feelings  when  you 
are  ill  treated  ? — and  to  guard  against 
being  impatient  and  petulant  when 
things  go  wrong,  and  trouble  and  per- 
plex you  ?  And  don't  you  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  deny  yourself  gratification 
sometimes  which  you  wish  for  exceed- 
ingly, and  might  have  with  ease  if  it 
were  not  that  your  conscience  tells  you 
that  you  ought  not  to  indulge  your- 
self?— and  don't  you  find,  that  you  are 
often  trying  to  persuade  yourself  that 
you  are  over  scrupulous — needlessly 
self-denying,  thus  to  resist  yourinclina^ 
tions  ? — and  then  when  you  BPra  tteen 
overpowered,  and  foolish  enough  to 
yield,  don't  you  feel  miserable  and 
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wretched  to  think  you  have  been  so 
weak  and  so  wicked  ? — O,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  be  good,  I  am  sure — but  in  our 
country,  (my  father  has  often  said,) 
under  our  mild  and  fostering  govern- 
ment, almost  any  one  who  is  industri- 
ous and  determined  upon  it,  may  gain 
at  least  comparative  riches,  and  wealth 
enough  for  all  their  reasonable  wants." 
"  O,  how  preaches  my  little  metho- 
dist,"  said  Helen,  drawing  down  her 
mouth  and  giving  her  pretty  head  a  toss ; 
"  I  declare  I  will  ask  Mr.  Cranston  to 
lend  you  his  gown  and  bands,  and  invite 
you  into  his  pulpit  next  Sunday,  to  hold 
forth  to  all  the  good  folks  who  listen  to 
sermons ;  for  my  part,  when  I  do  go 
to  meeting,  which  by  the  by  I  hate 
abovQ,all  things,  I  am  thinking  all  the 
while  !fl|£ut  dress,  and  how  I  shall  have 
my  bonnet  trimmed  or  my  gown  fash- 
ioned— I  never  hear  a  word." 
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"  Then  I  am  sure  you  lose  much 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit,"  replied 
Emily,  t4  for  any  one  who  had  a  heart, 
must  have  found  it  delighted  as  well 
as  improved  by  attending  to  the  ser- 
mons which  Mr.  Sewall  gave  us  the 
last  Sunday,  and  when  he  read  the 
chapter — I  declare  I  never  was  more 
delighted  with  Mr.  Russel's  eloquence, 
when  he  recited  at  mother's  reading 
parties  last  winter,  than  I  was  with 
that,  so  solemn,  and  so  impressive  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  it," 
replied  Helen,  "  I  hate  solemn  things, 
and  I  was  thinking  all  the  time  what  I 
had  got  to  buy  for  my  journey  to  Nia- 
gara :  we  are  to  set  off  tomorrow,  you 
know,  and  I  Ve  got  every  thing  to  do." 

Emily  made  no  reply ;  the  other 
girls  had  remained  silent  also  from  ne- 
cessity, for  they  so  seldom  thought 
upon  serious  things,  or  any  thing  con- 
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nected  with  them,  that  a  moral  reflec- 
tion, or  a  word  of  sober  sentiment 
sealed  up  their  lips  at  once ;  they 
thought  it  dull  and  unfashionable,  and 
they  had  no  ideas  to  communicate. 
The  nine  o'clock  bell,  however,  now 
began  its  warning  peal,  and  they  all 
arose  to  depart. 

Mrs.  Clifton  had  listened  with  silent 
interest  to  this  discussion ;  she  would 
not  by  any  apparent  attention,  impose 
restraint,  or  check  the  free  expression 
of  thought  and  feeling  upon  the  subject 
started ;  she  felt  her  maternal  heart 
warm  with  gratitude  and  love,  when  she 
found  from  the  remarks  of  her  daugh- 
ter, that  all  those  pure  and  holy  feelings 
were  taking  root  and  becoming  fixed 
principles  of  action,  hereafter  to  spring 
up  and  bear  the  richest  fruits,  which  it 
had  been  and  still  was  the  darling  study 
of  her  life  to  impress  on  that  young  and 
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gentle  soul.  There  is  perhaps  no  mo- 
ment of  existence  so  purely  delightful, 
as  that  which  brings  such  strong  convic- 
tion of  success  to  a  parent's  bosom  ;  she 
feels  that  her  labor  has  not  been  lost ; 
that  sleepless  nights,  watchful  days,  fer- 
vent prayers,  painful  self-denials,  un- 
wearied exertion,  have  not  been  in  vain. 
Already  they  begin  to  shew  forth  une- 
quivocal indications  that  the  roots  have 
struck  down  with  health  and  vigor  in- 
to the  prepared  soil,  and  will  eventually 
raise  their  graceful  and  rich  plants  broad 
to  the  light  of  day.  Oh !  who  that  is  a 
parent,  but  will  join  me  in  the  assertion, 
that  such  moments  and  such  promise  of 
success  are  worth  an  age  of  labor  and 
of  care. 


VOL.  IV. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Young  Thought. 

"  Riches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a  dream." — COWPIR. 

"Mamma,"  said  little  Caroline,  as 
she  sat  beside  her  mother  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  "  did  n't  you  think 
sister  Emily  was  silly  last  evening,  to 
say  that  if  a  good  angel  should  come 
and  offer  her  what  she  most  wanted, 
she  would  not  ask  for  beauty  or  riches  ? 
Only  think  how  much  she  could  buy 
with  riches !  and  how  delightful  it  would 
be,  to  be  as  beautiful  as  Sarah  Ellen 
Darnley  !  Don't  you  think  she  was  silly, 
mamma?  I  do." 

"  That  is  perhaps  because  you  have 
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not  reflected  much  about  it,  my  child ; 
but  before  I  reply  to  your  question,  an- 
swer me  one.  Tell  me,  my  little  girl, 
(for  you  have  been  instructed  upon  these 
subjects,)  tell  me,  which  is  longest,  time 
or  eternity?" 

"  Why  what  a  curious  question,  mam- 
ma," said  Caroline,  laughing  heartily, 
"  what  can  that  have  to  do  with  what 
we  were  talking  about  ?  " 

"  Answer  me,  nevertheless,  Caroline, 
if  you  can." 

"  Why,  mother,  surely  I  can — eter- 
nity is  the  longest,  a  great  deal  the 
longest ;  for  havn't  you  told  me  a  hun- 
dred times  yourself,  that  eternity  never 
ends  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  my  child,  and  now  an- 
swer me  another  question :  Can  we 
carry  our  beauty  or  riches  with  us  to 
that  long,  long  eternity,  beyond  the 
grave  ?  Will  they  purchase  for  us  any 
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greater,  purer  delights  in  Heaven,  or 
make  us  happier  there  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  mother,  certainly  not ; 
what  could  we  do  with  money  there  ? 
and  I  suppose  that  the  beautiful  angels 
have  a  different  kind  of  beauty,  too, 
from  what  we  have ;  at  least,  I  am  sure 
when  folks  die,  they  lose  all  the  pretty 
looks  they  have  here.  I  never  shall 
forget  how  dear  cousin  Eliza's  sweet 
face  was  changed  when  she  lay  in  her 
coffin,  and  she  was  once  so  beautiful." 

"  Then,  my  child,  beauty  and  riches, 
if  we  could  secure  them,  would  only  be 
of  life  to  us  here  at  best,  would  they?  And 
is  it  the  same  with  goodness? — (which 
1  think  was  the  blessing  your  sister  said 
she  should  prefer  to  ask  for) — must  we 
leave  that  behind  us  o'so  r  or  can  we 
carry  it  with  all  its  blessed  fruits  with 
us,  to  meet  its  reward,  and  increase  the 
bliss  of  heaven  ?  " 

"  O  now  I  understand  you,  mamma," 
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said  Caroline,  with  a  brightening  smile 
"  I  see  all  now." 

"  Goodness,  my  beloved  daughter," 
continued  Mrs.  Clifton,  "  is  not  only  ab- 
solutely essential  to  our  happiness  here, 
(which  beauty  and  riches  are  not,)  but 
it  prepares  us  for  all  the  delight  which 
we  anticipate  when  every  earthly  treas- 
ure shall  have  passed  away  like  the  va- 
por of  the  morning,  or  faded  like  the 
flower  of  yesterday,  which  is  flung  from 
us  in  disgust;  and  will,  I  trust,  be 
constantly  increasing  our  enjoyments, 
through  the  endless  ages  of  eternity. 
I  cannot  therefore  think  your  sister  silly 
in  the  choice  she  would  make." 

"  No,  nor  I  either,  now  I  have  thought 
about  it,  mamma,"  said  Caroline,  "it 
was  Helen  and  Augusta  that  were  silly, 
after  all." 

"  Why,  my  dear,  will  you  insist  upon 
any  one's  being  silly?  Helen  and  Au- 
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gusta,  like  yourself,  spoke  before  they 
had  reflected  on  the  subject." 

"  But,  mother,  they  are  old  enough 
to  reflect  as  well  as  Emily ;  why  havn't 
they  reflected  ?  " 

"My  dear  little  daughter,  'tis  their 
misfortune  that  they  have  no  kind  friend 
to  direct  their  minds  and  guide  them  to 
truth  and  wisdom.  Helen  is  unfortu- 
nately already  in  possession  of  much 
beauty,  of  which  she  hears  so  continu- 
ally, that  it  is  quite  natural  for  her  to 
consider  it  as  the  greatest  good.  She 
has  no  mother,  poor  girl,  and  her  go- 
verness cultivates,  rather  than  discoura- 
ges her  devotion  to  beauty,  and  her 
thirst  for  admiration ;  of  moral  excel- 
lence and  purity  she  hears  nothing  ;  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  passions,  no  one  speaks 
to  her ;  in  all  probability,  each  of  these 
young  people  will  ultimately  possess 
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(without  the  aid  of  angel  or  of  fairy) 
the  object  of  their  ardent  desires ;  and 
it  is  perhaps  from  the  very  circumstance 
of  their  having  the  fairest  promise — the 
one  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  the  oth- 
er of  great  affluence — that  their  young 
minds  have  already  become  unduly  im- 
pressed with  ideas  of  their  importance 
and  value.  The  father  of  Augusta  is 
accumulating  with  rapidity  that  golden 
harvest  on  which  his  daughter  sets  so 
high  a  value ;  she  will  at  some  future 
(perhaps  not  distant)  period,  be  in  pos- 
session of  what  she  considers  "  the  jew- 
el of  great  price."  These  endowments 
may  be  rendered  blessings,  most  cer- 
tainly; but  in  her  situation,  and  with 
the  train  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
appears  to  be  gaining  strength  in  her 
mind,  I  fear  it  will  not  prove  productive 
of  happiness ;  wealth  will  not  always 
purchase  peace  and  felicity,  even  for 
VOL.  iv.  2f 
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the  little  span  of  our  earthly  existence, 
Caroline  ; — Anna  Wesley,  too,  has  evi- 
dently been  flattered  for  possessing 
the  dangerous  talent  she  covets  so 
much ;  she  is  cultivating  with  care  a 
very  serpent  in  her  bosom.  Alas !  they 
will  all  three,  one  day,  prove  that  the 
promise  of  happiness  these  endow- 
ments hold  out  to  them  is  fallacious. 
If  you  should  live,  my  dear  daughter, 
to  see  the  result,  and  to  follow  these  gay 
young  beings  through  their  glittering 
course,  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  proving  also  by  their  experience,  the 
insufficiency  of  these  coveted  posses- 
sions to  procure  even  present  felicity, 
and  of  comparing  their  real  intrinsic 
worth  with  the  blessing  of  a  cultivated 
and  disciplined  mind,  purity  of  heart, 
and  holiness  of  principle,  and  will,  I 
trust,  be  led  like  your  dear  sister  to 
choose  "that  better  part  which  shall 
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not  be  taken  from  you  ; "  then  will  you 
bless  God,  my  child,  that  you  have  been 
thus  early  directed  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  higher  and  more  substantial 
good  which  bears  its  richest  fruits  in 
Heaven." 

Little  Caroline  looked  thoughtful  for 
a  moment,  and  then  with  an  air  of  hesi- 
tation she  said — "  We  can't,  to  be  sure, 
do  any  thing  good  with  beauty;  but 
certainly  we  may  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  with  riches,  mamma — only  think, 
how  many  poor  and  destitute  beings  we 
might  relieve,  and  feed,  and  clothe,  and 
make  happy  by  it, — arid  will  not  such 
things  be  rewarded  by  our  Heavenly 
Father?" 

"  Doubtless,  my  dear  daughter,  by 
such  an  employment  of  wealth  we  may 
"  lay  up  treasures  in  Heaven,"  as  well 
as  procure  the  purest  delights  of  earth  ; 
and  in  such  a  view  of  the  subject  it  may 
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be  a  mean  of  increasing  the  felicity  of 
eternity  ;  but  it  is  too  true  that  the  ten- 
dency of  riches  is  to  harden  the  heart, 
and  our  Saviour  has  borne  testimony  to 
the  great  difficulties  with  which  the  rich 
must  contend  who  would  conquer  their 
strong  temptations,  when  he  says,  "it  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  nee- 
dle's eye,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It  is  not  usu- 
al for  those  who  so  ardently  desire  af- 
fluence, to  covet  it  from  motives  of 
philanthropy  or  benevolence  ; — and  if 
they  have  not  the  desire  before  they  at- 
tain the  prize,  we  can  scarcely  dare  to 
hope  it  will  grow  out  of  the  actual  pos- 
session. It  is  doubtless  more  common 
to  misuse  the  talent,  or  bury  it  in  ava- 
rice, than  to  employ  it  in  the  one  only 
way  in  which  it  will  promote  our  best 
and  ultimate  good.  We  therefore  great- 
ly aggravate  our  temptations  and  our 
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great  responsibility,  when  we  accumu- 
late and  grasp  at  extensive  possessions, 
and  as  your  sister  very  justly  remarked, 
*  It  is  so  difficult  to  contend  with  the 
many  obstacles  which  already  obstruct 
our  upward  course ,  we  should  pause 
before  we  draw  with  such  confidence 
upon  our  powers  of  resistance,  and 
make  such  large  demands  upon  our 
firmness  of  principle.'  But  come,  my 
child,  I  must  now  make  some  farther 
demands  upon  your  industry,  and  call 
upon  those  notable  little  fingers  to  re- 
sist their  inclination  to  twist  the  corner 
of  your  handkerchief  into  so  hard  a 
knot.  You  may  talk  and  think  as 
clearly  upon  these  interesting  subjects 
while  sewing  your  father's  shirts,  as  you 
can  while  twirling  your  thumbs  so  in- 
geniously round  each  other." 

Caroline  smiled,  but  obeyed  the  call 
with  her  usual  alacrity. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Dangers  of  Youth. 


"  Is  this  the  rugged  path,  the  steep  ascent 

That  Virtue  points  to  ?  Can  a  life  thus  spent, 

Lead  to  the  bliss  she  promises  the  wise, 

Detach  the  soul  from  earth,  and  speed  her  to  the  skies?  " 


THE  little  girls  whose  conversation  on 
the  above  mentioned  evening  had  call- 
ed forth  these  serious  reflections  of  Mrs. 
Clifton,  were  indeed  placed  in  situa- 
tions which  seemed  to  promise  the  full 
realization  of  their  wishes.  Helen  Brad- 
ley, whose  young  and  beautiful  mother 
had  sunk  to  a  premature  grave  in  giv- 
ing birth  to  this  her  first  child,  seemed 
to  inherit  all  the  lustre  of  her  mother's 
loveliness ;  and  though  but  just  budding 
into  bloom  like  the  half-expanded  rose, 
appeared  more  charming  for  its  imma- 
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turity.  Her  young  heart  was  not  pre- 
pared by  careful  and  timely  culture  to 
sustain  the  whole  weight  of  temptation, 
and  all  the  intoxicating  stimulus  of  flat- 
tery and  adulation  which  already  began 
to  pour  its  baleful  influence  around  her 
early  footsteps;  the  governess  whom 
her  idolizing  but  mistaken  father  had 
placed  over  her,  was  constantly  foster- 
ing and  nourishing  the  enemy  in  her 
bosom,  and  from  perpetually  hearing 
beauty  and  the  admiration  it  excites, 
spoken  of  as  "  the  one  thing  needful," 
from  witnessing  the  disgust  and  ridicule 
which  was  exhibited  toward  those  about 
her  who  seemed  deficient  in  personal  at- 
tractions, and  from  the  unceasing  coun- 
sels, cautions,  hints  and  applauses  she 
received,  all  tending  to  the  one  impor- 
tant object  of  securing  and  improving 
her  charms,  poor  Helen  had,  almost  of 
necessity,  learned  to  think  it  of  more 
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vital  importance  to  be  beautiful  than  to 
possess  every  other  good,  and  indeed 
to  consider  it  as  the  grand  passport  to 
every  other  blessing;  on  the  duty  of 
self-government  and  mental  discipline, 
on  the  many  inducements  for  cultiva- 
ting the  head  and  heart,  she  was  never 
induced  to  reflect :  for  as  she  came  for- 
ward into  life  she  found  her  expectations 
and  desires  of  admiration  too  entirely 
gratified  to  feel  that  any  thing  more 
was  needed.  She  was  conscious  of  no 
deficiency,  while  every  one  and  every 
thing  appeared  subservient  to  her  will 
and  pleasure,  and  the  slumbering  pas- 
sions spoke  but  to  be  obeyed ;  for  while 
the  bloom  is  on  the  rose,  all  are  ready 
to  admit  its  claims  and  extol  its  charms ; 
none  are  neglectful  of  its  loveliness ;  and 
the  unwelcome  thought  that  time  may 
fade  its  lustre  or  destroy  its  fragrance, 
rarely  intrudes  its  presence.  In  the 
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spring-time  of  existence,  when  the  fas- 
cinations of  youth  and  beauty  appear 
an  all-sufficient  guide  through  the  flow- 
ery path  of  life,  when  the  bright  bow  of 
hope  seems  to  span  the  whole  arch  of 
heaven  above  us,  and  to  shed  a  golden 
radiance  round  our  footsteps  beneath, 
what  young  heart  with  all  its  human 
weakness  and  imperfection  about  it,  will 
voluntarily  turn  to  the  painful  reflection, 
that  time  with  a  slow  but  certain  blight 
will  throw  a  shroud  over  all  this  loveli- 
ness ?  will  unprompted  seek  that  bright- 
er and  purer  light  which  alone  can  gild 
the  evening  of  our  days  with  peace? 
Inflated  with  admiration  and  power,  and 
rich  in  the  possession  of  such  attrac- 
tions, will  they  for  a  moment  realize 
the  unsubstantial  basis  on  which  is  rear- 
ed the  fabric  of  their  happiness?  or 
think  to  add  to  the  frail  thing  the  sup- 
ports of  a  subdued  heart,  a  chastened 
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spirit  and  a  cultivated  mind  at  peace 
and  in  union  with  God  ?  Oh,  no !  this 
is  the  mother's  part — the  mother's  pri- 
vilege and  blest  employ,  to  lift  the  young 
spirit  in  all  its  innocence  to  God. 

Helen,  as  she  expanded  into  loveli- 
ness, realized  for  a  season  all  these 
visions  of  bliss ;  time  with  untired  wing 
brought  her,  at  length,  to  maturity  of 
age  and  beauty ;  for  a  season  nought 
but  flowers  seemed  strewed  in  her 
pathway;  she  appeared  indeed  to  be 
placed  on  that  dangerous  pinnacle  of 
prosperity,  where  the  head  often  be- 
comes dizzy,  and  the  heart  wholly  selfish. 
Thus  far  no  cloud  had  come  between 
her  and  the  realization  of  her  wildest 
wishes;  her  demands  /or  admiration 
were  answered  almost  to  satiety  ;  such 
was  the  peculiar  fascination  of  her  air 
and  manner,  so  melodious  the  inflec- 
tions of  her  voice,  so  graceful  the  bend 
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of  her  white  and  swan-like  neck,  and 
so  surpassing  fair  the  face,  over  which 
the  most  fastidious  eye  wandered  in 
vain  pursuit  of  blemish  or  irregularity, 
that  in  truth  her  power  over  the  feelings, 
and  opinions,  and  tastes  of  those  within 
her  sphere  of  influence,  was  almost 
despotic,  and  she  revelled  in  its  exer- 
cise, and  basked  in  the  sunshine.  "  O, 
it  is  a  beautiful  world,  my  dear,"  said 
she,  one  evening,  to  an  afflicted  friend, 
who  was  speaking  of  the  sorrows  of 
life,  and  the  necessity  of  those  supports 
which  the  hope  of  a  future  and  a  better 
world  disclose.  "'Tis  a  beautiful  world, 
I  want  no  better ;  I  should  like  to  live 
here  always;  every  thing  is  beautiful, 
and  smiling,  and  delightful."  But  this 
was  in  the  morning  of  life ; — time 
passed  on  in  his  rapid  course ;  he  will 
not  close  the  whip;  on  scenes  of  bliss,  or 

O  7 

pause,   that  we    may   take    a  longer, 
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deeper  draught  from  youth's  bright, 
sparkling  cup — he  passes  on — and  ever 
as  he  flies,  throws  something  more  of 
mortal  infirmity  and  human  wo  on 
life's  dark  path ;  and  those  who  cannot 
look  with  faith  beyond  the  gloom,  or 
gild  it  with  the  Christian's  hope,  must 
grope  in  deathly  darkness  through  the 
evening  of  their  days. 

Happiness  like  Helen's,  was  not  cal- 
culated to  endure ;  clouds  will  arise, 
and  a  speck  in  the  hemisphere  disquiets 
those  who  have  only  breathed  amid 
sunbeams.  Nature,  amidst  all  her  boun- 
ties, had  scattered  seeds  of  a  violent, 
selfish,  and  dogmatic  temper;  (ah! 
why  did  not  some  watchful  guardian 
tear  them  in  their  first  sproutings,  from 
her  heart ;)  but  education  and  religion 
had  done  nothing  to  subdue  them. 
The  adulation  and  applauses  of  an  ad- 
miring world,  could  not  always  speak 
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peace  to  such  a  mind,  nor  a  seraph's 
beauty,  at  all  times,  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  a  pampered  and  grasping  vanity; 
such  appetites  "  grow  with  what  they 
feed  on,"  and  the  demand  is  strongest, 
as  they  approach  that  period  of  life 
when  its  gratification  becomes  most 
precarious  and  difficult  of  attainment. 
When  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power, 
however,  Helen's  admirers  (as  we  have 
said)  were  numerous,  but  waywardness 
and  accident  seemed,  more  than  judg- 
ment or  taste,  to  direct  her  matrimo- 
nial choice.  There  appeared  in  the 
circle  whom  her  mere  nod  could  sway, 
one  individual,  who  remained  apparent- 
ly uncaught  by  that  sweet  witchery  and 
fascination  of  manner,  which  leveled 
all  hearts.  In  the  irritating  struggle  to 
subdue  the  only  one  who  seemed  un- 
willing to  surrender,  her  own  suscepti- 
bility was  aroused,  her  vanity  was 
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piqued,  her  ambition  stimulated,  her 
peace  involved — she  conquered — for  it 
was  but  one  of  the  countless  tricks  of 
male  coquetry;  when  this  was  amply 
satisfied  he  submitted,  and  Helen  mar- 
ried the  man  she  had  only  intended  to 
vanquish — such  is  not  the  foundation 
of  connubial  bliss. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Reminiscences. 


'•  Mark  yon  old  mansion,  frowning  through  tho  tree*, 
Whose  hollow  turret  woos  the  whistling  breeze. 
That  casement,  arch'd  with  ivy's  brownest  shade, 
First  to  these  eyes  the  light  of  heaven  convey'd. 
The  mouldering  gate-way  strews  the  grass-grown  court, 
Once  the  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport ; 
When  nature  pleased,  for  life  itself  was  new, 
And  the  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew." 

PLEASURES  OP  MEMORV. 


YEARS  glided  on,  and  many  diverging 
paths  had  widely  separated  the  little 
band  of  friends,  who  had  commenced 
their  course  of  life  beneath  the  same 
shades,  and  amidst  the  same  bright 
scenery  of  nature ;  some  had  removed 
to  distant  cities,  some  had  left  the 
country,  while  others  had  only  reached 
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the  beautiful  environs  of  their  own  na- 
tive village. 

Helen  was  now  a  mother — beauteous 
and  smiling  was  the  little  group  which 
circled  round  her  in  these  after  years, 
when  the  blight  of  time  had  passed 
over  her  own  loveliness.  A  feverish 
course  of  adulation 'and  gratified  vanity 
had  given  an  unnatural  and  fluctuating 
brilliancy  to  her  earlier  days;  it  had 
hastened  to  a  premature  termination 
the  very  source  of  its  existence,  and 
rendered  more  perceptible  the  darkness 
which  succeeded — "  For  of  her  beauty, 
but  the  ghost  remained  " — and  truly 

"  It  was  a  restless  ghost !  that  with  remembrance  keen, 
Proclaimed  incessant,  what  it  once  had  been." 

Those  graces  of  manner,  which, 
while  youth  and  beauty  remained, 
seemed  to  shed  a  radiance  upon  her 
loveliness,  when  continued  now,  ap- 
peared preposterous  affectation;  her 
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influence  over  others,  which  she  had 
prodigally  abused,  and  deemed  inex- 
haustible, existed  no  more !  her  wish 
and  whim  was  no  longer  the  umpire 
which  regulated  the  movements  of 
those  around  her ;  the  rising  generation 
began  already  to  stretch  the  scarce 
fledged  wing,  and  to  show  her  how 
soon  they  would  rise  to  an  eminence  in 
the  fashionable  world,  from  which  they 
could  look  down  in  pity  upon  her.  Al- 
ready she  felt  the  jostling  and  jolting 
of  eager  votaries,  who  as  yet  but  gently 
indicated  that  she  must  move  off  the 
stage  of  action,  and  give  place  to  them. 
The  charm  of  existence  was  gone — the 
bright  and  dazzling  throne  of  vapor  and 
of  cloud,  on  which  she  had  reigned 
without  competitor,  was  melting  into 
"  thin  air,"  and  she  had  provided  no 
resting  place  for  the  soul,  no  anchor  of 
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hope  to  sustain  her,  when  she  should 
cease  to  be  borne  up  by  the  inflated 
bubble  of  popular  applause,  to  which 
she  had  clung  so  fondly.  The  soured 
and  misanthropic  state  of  feeling  which 
now  constantly  prevailed,  shadowed 
every  object  in  the  gloom  of  the  grave ; 
she  seemed  indeed  angry  with  the 
joyous  face  of  nature,  the  rosy  morning 
and  the  star-bright  eve ;  and  irritated 
with  all  who  were  peaceful  and  happy, 
there  was  a  perpetual  warring  of  the 
passions  in  her  bosom,  and  not  a  ray  of 
light  from  Heaven  pierced  the  thick 
darkness,  no  spirit  of  peace  bade  the 
tumult  of  her  soul  be  still. 

It  was  after  the  lapse  of  some  twenty 
years — years  which  had  proved  various- 
ly eventful  to  the  individuals  of  our 
story,  that  the  lovely  Emily,  being  in 
delicate  health,  was  persuaded  by  her 
devoted  husband,  to  try  the  effects  of 
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journeying  for  its  re-establishment; 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  jaunt, 
they  had  planned  to  pass  through  her 
native  village ;  and  here  they  paused, 
amidst  visions  of  the  past,  to  muse  on 
treasured  scenes  of  early  happiness. 

It  was  in  that  balmy  season,  the  very 
jubilee  of  flowers  and  vernal  sweets, 
which  seem$  so  peculiarly  "  to  open  all 
the  cells  where  memory  sleeps ; "  the 
notes  of  the  joyous  bird  seem  freer, 
and  more  plainly  to  express  the  delights 
of  existence,  than  at  any  other  period  ; 
there  is  a  freshness  spread  over  the 
whole  face  of  nature,  which  sweetly 
harmonizes  with  the  grateful  feelings  of 
a  happy  heart ;  a  mellow  softness  settles 
upon  the  spirit  and  renders  it  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  tender,  pure,  and  holy 
emotions. 

"  What  a  host  of  associations,"  said 
Emily  to  her  husband,  as  at  twilight  she 
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walked  with  him  by  the  home  of  her 
childhood,  "  what  a  host  of  associations 
does  this  loved  spot  bring  to  my  memo- 
ry!— how  many  blissful  hours  have  I 
passed  under  this  roof;  how  unaltered 
are  its  simple  beauties ! — saving,  that 
old  time  has  laid  his  heavy  hand  upon 
it,  as  upon  all  its  former  inmates. 
Laura,  my  love."  she  continued,  turning 
her  beaming  eyes  upon  a  blooming  girl 
beside  her,  "this  lovely  garden  spot 
was  the  scene  of  my  best  instruction : 
it  was  here,  when  at  your  age,  that  I 
learned  to  l  look  through  nature  up  to 
nature's  God,' — it  was  here  that  my 
sainted  mother,  with  a  countenance 
that  seemed  to  my  young  and  devoted 
love  as  radiant  and  as  holy  as  she  can 
now  wear  in  Heaven,  told  me  of  the 
Creator  of  all  these  beauties,  and  of  his 
love  and  beneficence  to  his  creatures : 
it  was  here  she  turned  my  admiring 
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eyes  to  the  shining  host  that  begem  the 
high  vault  of  Heaven,  and  bade  me 
adore  the  power  and  wisdom  which 
guides  the  countless  spheres ;  here, 
while  I  listened  to  the  chantings  of  a 
thousand  birds,  as  they  raised  their 
evening  hymn,  and  while  I  breathed 
the  air,  fragrant  with  unnumbered 
flowers,  she  made  me  see  and  feel  the 
harmony  and  peace  which  reigned 
through  the  wide  range  of  nature,  and 
bade  me  hush  every  warring  and  dis- 
cordant passion  in  my  breast,  that  it 
might  be  a  pure  and  chaste  temple  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  of  gratitude 
and  love  to  him.  It  was  here,  in  this 
consecrated  spot,  she  unfolded  to  my 
young  apprehension  the  perfections  of 
his  character,  his  boundless  beneficence, 
his  infinite  love,  his  almighty  power,  his 
long  suffering  mercy ;  it  was  here  she 
would  talk  to  me  of  my  duties,  of  the 
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importance  of  self-examination  and 
self-control,  of  the  discipline  of  the 
passions,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
heart ;  it  was  here  she  enlightened  my 
conscience,  and  taught  the  still  small 
voice  to  speak  with  distinct  and  unhesi- 
tating fidelity;  here  showed  me  the 
'  beauty  of  holiness,'  and  the  privilege 
of  prayer.  Oh !  how  consecrated  is  the 
seat  beneath  that  sweet  scented  locust  ; 
blessed  parent !  what  do  I  not  owe  to 
thy  early  and  unceasing  watchfulness 
over  this  wayward  heart." 

"  Not  more — surely  not  more,  than  I 
owe  to  my  precious  mother,"  said  Laura, 
who  had  listened  with  delighted  atten- 
tion to  her  mother's  words. 

Mrs.  Rowland  had  been  absorbed  in 
the  flow  of  recollections  which  rushed 
to  her  mind  on  the  view  of  this  beloved 
spot,  the  scene  of  so  much  maternal 
love ;  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  her  hus- 
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band's  face,  the  fixed  expression  of 
tenderness  and  admiration  depicted 
there,  recalled  her  from  her  dreams  of 
"  Auld  lang  syne." 

"  What  has  become  of  all  the  friends 
and  companions  of  those  days  ?  "  said 
she,  as  she  passed  her  arm  through  that 
of  her  husband,  and  proceeded  on  their 
walk ;  "I  wish  I  could  find  some  few 
of  them  before  we  leave  this  place ; 
there  was  Anna  Wesley,  a  bright  and 
sparkling  girl,  full  of  wit  and  spirit ;  I 
have  scarcely  heard  of  her  since  my 
marriage ;  and  there  too  was  Helen 
Bradley,  as  radiant  a  being  as  mind  of 
poet  ever  imaged ;  she,  I  know,  was 
early  married,  and  settled  here,  or  near 
here,  and  has,  I  am  told,  a  large  family, 
promising  to  be  as  beautiful  as  herself ; 
I  will  seek  her  out  tomorrow,  husband  ; 
I  should  delight  to  see  her  sweet  face 
once  again ;  methinks  time  could  scarce- 
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ly  mar  such  loveliness  ;  I  cannot  fancy 
Helen  old  and  plain;  I  should  like 
much  to  see  how  she  appears,  with 
these  young  rose  buds  blooming  round 
the  parent  stem  ;  it  is  always  a  beaute- 
ous sight ;  and  she  will  tell  me  too 
about  Augusta  Kingsbury,  the  village 
heiress,  and  Emma  Mansfield,  and  the 
whole  circle.  Oh !  how  well  do  I  re- 
member, as  if  it  were  but  yesterday, 
how  we  chatted  in  mere  idle  rant,  one 
evening,  after  sporting  till  we  were 
weary  in  that  very  garden,  and  these 
giddy  girls  were  wishing,  one  for  beauty, 
and  another  for  wealth,  and  a  third  for 
wit — they  have  all,  I  believe,  realized 
their  wishes  to  the  full :  with  what  effect 
upon  their  happiness,  I  have  never 
heard." 

Mrs.  Rowland  was  again  absorbed  in 
a  vision  of  past  years,  and  continued 
silent  till  they  reached  the  hotel  where 
l hoy  lodged. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Domestic  Scenes. 


"  The  spring-time  of  our  years 
le  soon  dishonor'd,  and  defiled  in  most 
By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 
To  check  them." 

COWPBB. 


"  WHAT  is  the  order  of  the  day,  my 
dear  Emily  ? "  said  Mr.  Howland,  as 
he  arose  from  the  breakfast  table,  on 
the  following  morning ;  "  we  can  afford 
to  give  the  next  four  and  twenty  hours 
to  the  review  of  your  native  scenes, 
and  yet  reach  the  city  in  good  season 
for  my  business,  without  very  rapid 
travelling.  I  should  wish,  myself,"  con- 
tinued he,  and  his  cheek  flushed  as 
memory  waked,  "once  again  to  visit 
those  lovely  walks,  consecrated  by  the 
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purest  and  best  affection  of  our  young 
hearts ;  for  though  every  moment  ol 
that  period  is  fresh  and  green  in  my 
memory  as  the  love  which  consecrated 
it,  yet  methinks  to  trace  the  winding  of 
the  little  brook,  and  pick  the  violet 
from  its  own  green  banks,  as  in  by- 
gone times,  would  send  such  a  thrill 
through  my  heart,  as  rarely  warms  it 
after  forty  winters  have  chilled  its  ar- 
dors." 

"  T  should  delight,"  replied  his  wife, 
"  to  search  out  every  corner  and  spot 
of  this  loved  place,  so  full  of  remem- 
brances and  associations,  where  every 
leaf  and  every  stone  speaks  some  trea- 
sured story  of  maternal  tenderness, 
childish  pleasures,  or  maturer  joys : 
but  I  would  reserve  this  for  the  last 
hours  of  our  stay ;  I  will  give  this 
morning  to  the  few  old  friends  who 
still  remain  here  ;  our  landlady  assures 
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me  that  our  venerable  pastor,  Dr.  Akin, 
is  still  living,  and  enjoying  all  his  facul- 
ties with  the  same  placid  and  serene 
piety,  meekness,  and  gratitude,  which 
peculiarly  marked  his  earlier  days ;  he 
had  a  constitutional  temperament  fa- 
vorable to  length  of  life,  and  his  holy 
faith,  and  habitual  submission  to  the 
guidance  of  supreme  wisdom,  has 
lengthened  out  his  span  beyond  what 
might  have  been  expected  of  so  frail  a 
frame ;  our  first  visit  shall  be  to  him,  if 
you  please." 

"  You  are  commander  in  chief  now, 
my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Rowland ;  "  it 
would  ill  become  me  to  assume  the 
authority  of  lord  and  master,  amidst 
scenes  which  revive  so  powerfully  the 
wooing  days  of  the  lover." 

"  And  yet,"  replied  his  wife,  "  it  was 
here  that  I  promised  to  obey ;  a  pro- 
mise you  have  always  compelled  me 
to  forget." 
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"  My  dear  Emily,"  said  Mr.  How- 
land,  "as  it  respects  ourselves,  affec- 
tion has  annihilated  selfishness  ;  when 
the  will  and  wishes  have  truly  become 
one,  there  is  no  room  for  obedience, 
for  there  is  no  contention,  or  disso- 
nance ;  it  is  only  for  those  unhappy 
elfs  who  are  '  paired  not  matched,'  to 
be  scrupulous  about  authority  and  sub- 
mission ;  true  affection  and  perfect 
confidence  produces  such  an  harmo- 
nious equality,  such  an  amalgamation 
of  interest,  as  destroys  such  necessity." 

Laura  now  entered  the  apartment, 
and  being  informed  of  the  plans  of  the 
morning,  joined  them  in  their  walk  to 
the  parsonage.  They  found  the  vene- 
rable pastor  at  his  desk ;  he  threw  back 
his  white  locks,  removed  his  spectacles, 
and  arose  as  they  entered  : — he  requir- 
ed, however,  no  introduction  ;  after  a 
moment's  steady  gaze,  the  recognition 
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was  complete,  and  he  welcomed  them 
with  paternal  tenderness.  "  I  scarcely 
expected  you  would  know  me  so  im- 
mediately, my  father,"  said  Emily,  (for 
thus,  in  her  youth,  had  she  been  en- 
couraged to  address  her  pastor,  who 
delighted  most  in  standing  in  that  en- 
dearing relation  to  the  young  of  his 
flock,)  "  twenty  years,  at  my  period  of 
life,  make  so  great  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  countenance." 

"It  is  the  havoc  of  the  passions, 
more  than  the  lapse  of  years,  my 
child,"  replied  the  Dr.  "  which  destroys 
the  harmony,  and  changes  the  charac- 
ter of  the  human  countenance ;  the 
rose  fades  slowly  that  is  fanned  by  gen- 
tle breezes,  but  the  fury  of  the  tempest, 
as  it  passes  over  the  young  bud  of 
yesterday,  prostrates  its  charms  as  ef- 
fectually, as  the  wear  of  time;  the 
even  tenure  of  a  placid  mind,  does  not 
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furrow  the  cheek  in  years,  like  a  few 
months'  feverish  excitement  of  the  pas- 
sions, habitual  peevishness,  discontent, 
and  disappointed  vanity.  Have  you 
seen  any  of  your  old  friends  of  the  vil- 
lage, yet  ?  "  continued  the  good  man, 
and  a  cloud  passed  over  his  placid 
features  as  he  spoke.  "  You  will  find 
some  of  them  fearfully  altered,  and 
those,  too,  on  whom  a  beneficent  provi- 
dence seems  to  have  showered  every 
external  blessing  ;  he  has  crowned  them 
with  loving  kindness,  and  strewed 
their  path  with  flowers,  but  they  have 
cherished  the  thorn  in  their  own  bo- 
soms, which  has  pierced  them.  It  is 
the  fault,  the  grievous  fault  of  educa- 
tion ;  it  is  in  vain  that  fortune  smiles, 
and  affection  cherishes,  if  the  baleful 
passions  of  envy,  jealousy,  pride,  am- 
bition, selfishness,  and  a  dogmatical, 
overbearing  spirit,  has  been  suffered  to 
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rear  its  hydra  form — 'grow  with  the 
growth  and  strengthen  with  the 
strength.'  Have  you  called  on  your 
friends,  your  early  companions  ?  " 

"  I  have  wished  to  make  inquiry  after 
them,"  replied  Emily ;  "  I  have  been 
but  a  few  hours  in  town,  and  know  not 
who  are  here  ;  I  wished  to  pay  my  first 
respects  to  yourself ;  can  you  tell  me  if 
my  old  and  beautiful  friend,  Helen 
Bradley,  is  still  here  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Henderson,  you  mean ;  yes,  I 
believe  she  has  just  returned  from  her 
cottage  ;  she  is  preparing  to  pass  the 
summer  there,  and  is  impatient  to  be 
gone  ;  she  fancies  that  her  health  and 
spirits  are  better  near  the  sea  coast  ; 
but  alas !  what  change  of  air  or  clime 
can  '  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ?  '  It 
was  to  her  I  alluded  when  I  spoke  of 
the  revolution  produced  by  an  ill-regu- 
lated character  upon  the  whole  external 
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and  physical  frame ;  you  will  scarcely 
recognise  her  for  the  same  bright  and 
joyous  being,  who  seemed,  like  the 
early  butterfly,  to  sport  only  in  the  sun- 
beams ;  the  scene  is  changed  now,  and 
there  is  perhaps  no  being  more  misera- 
ble ;  she  has  already  beheld  the  wane 
of  her  beauty  and  all  personal  attrac- 
tions, and  has,  of  course,  outlived  the 
ephemeral  popularity  which  it  creates  ; 
affliction  too,  has  overtaken  her,  when 
she  was  all  unprepared  to  meet  it ;  and 
she  seems  angry  that  the  Almighty  has 
permitted  a  cloud  to  arise  upon  her 
prosperity.  Her  favorite  daughter  has 
been  taken  from  her,  (for  she  allowed 
herself,  in  mere  waywardness,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  lavish  all  her  fondness 
upon  her  first  born,)  and  it  has  pleased 
the  righteous  judge  of  all  things  to  call 
her  in  her  innocence  to  Heaven ;  every 
thing  that  a  really  indulgent  husband 
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can  do  to  woo  this  heart  sick  being  to 
resignation  and  submission  to  the  de- 
cree, has  been  vainly  tried ;  she  was 
not  trained  to  piety  in  her  youth ;  she 
was  not  taught  to  know  her  God  and  to 
love  him,  to  search  her  own  heart  and 
correct  it ;  her  fatal  beauty,  her  nume- 
rous attractions  were  deemed  all-suffi- 
cient for  her  happiness,  and  now  they 
have  left  her  desolate." 

"  You  give  me  a  most  melancholy 
picture  indeed,  my  dear  father,"  said 
Emily,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  I  feared  it  might 
be  eventually  thus,  but  so  soon,  so  early 
in  life,  with  so  much  in  her  situation 
that  is  enviable,  it  is  most  sad." 

"  She  perceives  nothing  that  is  bright 
in  that  situation,"  replied  the  Dr. ; 
"the  sun  of  gladness  and  gratitude 
reaches  not  her  heart, — but  we  are 
prone  to  condemn  rather  than  to  pity  ; 
she  had  all  the  elements  of  a  great  and 
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good  character,  had  not  education, 
(which  should  have  brought  them  for- 
ward,) suffered  every  talent  to  be  per- 
verted, and  every  weed  to  flourish ; 
every  thing  was  sacrificed  on  the>  altar 
of  her  beauty.  It  is  cruelty,  it  is  a 
heinous  sin,  to  send  out  a  fair  young 
thing  from  the  paternal  roof,  where 
she  has  been  nursed,  and  pampered, 
and  softened,  in  the  lap  of  indulgence, 
until  she  has  become  all  unfit  to  bear  a 
breath  of  contradiction,  to  send  her 
out  upon  the  great  highway  of  life, 
unprotected  and  unshielded,  to  meet  the 
blast  and  the  storms  of  fortune,  and 
what  is  worse,  far  worse,  the  flatteries 
and  fawnings,  the  adulations,  and  temp- 
tations, and  snares  of  the  world  ;  with 
passions  tumultuous,  and  a  heart  un- 
subdued, with  no  knowledge  of  God, 
or  thought  of  Heaven,  no  restraints  of 
principle,  or  supports  of  faith  ! — this  is 
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a  fearful  sin  upon  a  parent's  head, 
which  will  weigh  down  the  soul,  when 
the  day  of  reckoning  shall  come. 
Helen  Bradley  was  a  lovely  flower ; 
I  commiserate  her  dark  and  benighted 
mind,  which  refuses  to  be  enlightened, 
her  oppressed  heart,  to  which  we  can- 
not speak  of  consolation."  The  old 
gentleman  arose  and  walked  to  the 
window ;  he  looked  out  upon  the  bright 
heavens  and  the  smiling  earth,  for  a 
moment,  and  the  cloud  passed  from 
his  aged  brow. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Mrs  Howland,  "  you 
can  give  me  more  comforting  accounts 
of  my  other  friends,  yet  I  almost  dread 
to  inquire  after  the  next  one  of  our  little 
circle,  Augusta  Kingsbury, — is  she  liv- 
ing and  well  ?  " 

"  Living,  but  riot  well,"  replied  the  Dr. 
"  she  has  but  lately  returned  from  abroad 
much  disordered  in  health,  and — but 
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you  will  think  me  a  bird  of  ill  omen  ; 
I  cannot,  if  I  would,  reverse  the  pic- 
ture— it  would  be  but  another  view  of 
human  frailty  ;  if  you  see  Mrs  Hender- 
son, however,  she  will  most  probably 
give  you  more  information  than  I  can, 
as  their  intimacy  continued  till  Augusta 
went  to  Italy  with  her  husband." 

Emily  saw  it  was  a  painful  theme  to 
the  good  clergyman,  whose  heart  had 
indeed  been  torn  with  the  exhibition  of 
much  degeneracy  in  his  little  parish, 
over  which  his  gentle  ministration 
seemed  to  possess  no  mitigating  power ; 
she  turned  the  conversation,  therefore, 
to  other  topics,  most  particularly  inter- 
esting to  these  long  separated  friends  ; 
they  talked  of  her  departed  mother,  who 
had  in  early  life  been  a  darling  protege 
of  Dr.  Akin,  from  whose  tender  and  pa- 
ternal discipline  was  doubtless  derived 
much  of  that  serene  and  practical 
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piety  and  amenity  of  manner  which 
had  so  greatly  distinguished  her  blame- 
less life, — and  of  her  father  whom  from 
his  frequent  and  long  separations  from 
his  family  she  knew  less ;  and  after  an 
hour  of  most  delightful  communion,  the 
travellers  bent  their  steps  toward  the 
residence  of  Mrs  Henderson. 

The  air  was  uncommonly  balmy  and 
fragrant ; — and  without  being  sultry, 
there  was  a  rich  warmth  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  seemed  to  be  nourishing 
the  young  creation  into  vigor  and 
beauty  ;  a  living  green  rested  on  the  lap 
of  nature  ;  the  orchards  were  crowned 
with  a  cap  of  snow-white  blossoms, 
which  scented  the  air  around  with  a 
thousand  sweets ;  the  birds  raised  their 
glad  songs  from  every  spray,  and  even 
the  little  bubbling  brook  looked  happy, 
as  freed  from  its  wintry  chains,  it  trick- 
led with  its  liquid  music  along  its 
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narrow  bed ;  not  a  cloud  obscured  the 
heavens ;  all  was  bright  and  fair. 

"  How  harmonious  and  lovely  is  the 
whole  scene,  my  husband,"  said  Emily, 
raising  her  eyes,  beaming  with  holy 
gratitude  and  peace,  as  they  ascended 
a  little  eminence  which  opened  upon 
them  an  extensive  view  of  this  beauti- 
fully variegated  country  :  the  spire  of 
the  village  church  arose  above  a  clump 
of  elms  in  the  distance  ;  the  little  white 
arching  bridges  thrown  across  an  in- 
tersecting river,  with  the  dark  blue 
waters  winding  their  serpentine  course 
beneath,  added  variety  to  the  scene ;  and 
the  pale  misty  mountains  which  formed 
the  outline,  gave  a  rich  finish  to  the 
picture.  "  How  distinctly,"  continued 
this  warm  admirer  of  nature,  "  it  pro- 
claims the  beneficence  as  well  as  the 
power,  the  paternal  love  as  well  as  the 
wisdom  of  an  ever  present  Deity !  what 
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a  bountiful  provision  for  our  enjoyments 
as  well  as  our  wants ;  there  is  every 
thing  to  delight  the  senses,  and  open 
the  whole  soul  to  gratitude  and  joy ; 
he  spreads  a  rich  banquet  before  us, 
invites  us  to  be  happy,  and  bids  us  pu- 
rify the  heart  as  the  only  preparation 
for  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  bounties !  " 
Emily  paused. 

"  Speak  on,  my  wife,"  said  Mr.  How- 
land,  "  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  scene." 

"Surely,  it  is  time,"  she  replied, 
"  that  I  lost  a  little  both  of  romance 
and  enthusiasm,  but  you  must  not 
bring  me  to  these  dear  native  walks  to 
teach  me  my  first  lesson ;  they  conjure 
up  all  the  emotions  of  my  youth  warm 
to  my  heart." 
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CHAP  VI. 
A  New  Character. 


"  Meditation  here 

May  think  down  hours  to  moments.    Here  the  heart 
May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head, 
And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books." 


A  SHORT,  but  delightful  walk,  brought 
the  travellers  to  Mrs.  Henderson's 
beautiful  residence,  and  the  heart  of 
Emily,  notwithstanding  all  its  discour- 
agements, beat  high  with  anticipated 
pleasure.  There  is  something  in  the 
recognition  of  early  friends  after  long 
parting,  that  brings  back,  as  memory 
wakens,  a  glimmering  of  the  freshness 
and  charm  of  youth's  untroubled  morn- 
ing: we  seem  to  step  back  over  the 
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wide  grave  of  years  that  are  gone,  and 
take  up  again  the  thread  of  life  at  the 
point  which  united  us  in  transient  bonds 
with  them,  and  with  it  all  its  pleasures 
and  its  new  born  hopes.  Emily's  mind 
had  now  gone  forward  to  the  meeting, 
and  her  thought  was  busy  with  remem- 
brances which  might  be  more  definitely 
revived.  "  Engaged  this  morning," 
was,  however,  the  chilling  answer  given 
to  their  inquiries  at  the  door,  which 
sent  back  this  flood  of  feeling  cold  and 
unsatisfied.  "  This  is  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment to  me,"  said  she  ;  "  I  would  fain 
have  formed  my  own  judgment  of  this 
ruin,  which  does  seem  almost  incredi- 
ble ;  so  lovely,  so  fair,  and  so  endowed, 
and  yet  so  early  blighted! — it  would 
geem,  too,  that  a  peevish,  dissatisfied, 
selfish,  and  dogmatical  spirit,  could 
scarcely  dwell  amidst  this  paradise  of 
sweets.  I  must  linger  yet  a  momsnt, 
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Edward,  among  these  scented  gales, 
for  never  have  I  seen  a  spot  blending 
such  exquisite  features." 

Emily  was  here  interrupted  by  the 
well  remembered  and  peculiar  tones  of 
Mrs.  Henderson's  voice,  which  distinct- 
ly reached  them  from  a  little  arbor  in 
the  garden,  near  which  they  had  stop- 
ped. Through  the  lattice  work  which 
supported  an  ample  and  graceful  vine, 
Emily  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  once 
beautiful  Helen ;  she  was  indolently 
reclining  upon  a  garden  seat,  her  eyes 
swollen  as  with  recent  tears,  (not  of 
sorrow,  but  of  scorn,)  her  face  red  and 
bloated,  beyond  what  the  gentle  opera- 
tions of  nature,  unaided  by  criminal 
self-indulgence,  could  have  produced  ; 
her  figure  was  already  gross,  though 
still  retaining  something  of  its  lofty  and 
commanding  air.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression of  angry  emotion,  and  a  dicta- 
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torial  impatience  upon  her  brow,  and 
the  corners  of  her  once  lovely  mouth 
were  drawn  down  as  with  contempt, 
while  her  face  turned  toward  her  hus- 
band, as  with  hurried  step  he  paced  the 
little  sylvan  retreat,  seemed  to  indicate 
some  recent  altercation. 

"  It  is  enough  !  "  said  Emily,  pressing 
her  husband's  arm, — "  let  us  pass  on,  I 
pray  you  ;  surely,  surely,  the  one  half 
had  not  been  told  me.  Oh!  my  too 
faithful  memory  will  never  lose  the  im- 
pression of  this  lamentable  picture; 
alas !  that  such  evil  spirits  should*  find 
admittance  here." 

"  Like  every  earthly  paradise,  my 
love,"  said  Mr.  Howland,  "  it  bears  the 
impress  of  human  imperfection,  which 
steals  in,  to  adulterate  all  sublunary 
bliss — except  mine,"  continued  he, 
smiling  affectionately,  for  he  perceived 
the  shadows  were  gathering  too  thickly 
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around  the  memory  of  his  wife.  The 
transition  of  her  feelings  had,  indeed, 
been  powerful — from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  peaceful  and  luxuriant 
scenery  of  nature,  to  the  deformity  of 
human  passion — the  glance  which  had 
thus  brought  conviction  to  her  unwilling 
mind,  though  momentary,  was  clear 
and  distinct ;  they  had  been  pausing 
at  the  moment,  by  an  angle  of  the 
grounds  which  united  the  beautiful  iron 
railing  with  the  high  garden  wall,  near 
which  the  arbor  was  situated,  and  the 
vine  which  festooned  it,  though  re- 
covering all  its  rich  summer  dress,  hung 
its  light  drapery  but  thinly  over  the 
lower  section  of  the  trellis  work,  and 
permitted  objects  within  to  be  distinctly 
seen. 

They  were  aroused  from  the  musing 
silence  into  which  this  adventure  had 
thrown  them,  by  the  sound  of  another 
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well-known  voice — "Emily  Clifton,  1 
declare !  "  said  a  lady,  as  she  ascended 
the  steps  of  a  house  they  had  then 
reached.  "  Emma  Mansfield  !  "  repli- 
ed Mrs.  Howland,  equally  surprised,  "I 
had  no  idea  that  you  were  at  L ." 

"  No,  my  dear,  the  public  papers 
have  been  sadly  remiss  in  announcing 
the  event,  for  I  have  been  returned  to 
our  native  village  for  some  ten  months 
or  more ;  pray  come  in,  notwithstand- 
ing. You  are  fortunate  in  finding  an 
entrance  here,  for  I  presume,  according 
to  custom,  you  have  been  refused  one 
at  Mrs.  Henderson's,  and  one  moment 
sooner  you  would  have  found  my  own 
door  closed  against  you — lucky  for  you, 
my  dear,  that  you  walked  no  faster ; 
come,  come  in." 

Mrs.  Woodbury,  who  in  her  child- 
hood, had  been  a  friend  and  neighbor 
of  Emily  Clifton's,  had  since  her  mar- 
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riage  resided  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  till  within  the  last  year,  when 
her  husband  had  found  it  expedient  to 
return  to  L ,  and  occupy  her  pater- 
nal dwelling.  Of  this  removal,  Mrs. 
Rowland  was,  till  now,  unapprized  ;  the 
meeting  was  therefore  an  unexpected 
pleasure,  and  served  in  some  measure 
to  dissipate  the  shade  that  was  resting 
on  her  spirits.  Emily  forbore  to  men- 
tion the  accounts  she  had  received  of 
Helen,  or  the  vision  which  had  so  re- 
cently distressed  her.  There  was  a  lin- 
gering tenderness  for  her  early  friend, 
which  shrunk  from  an  unnecessary  ex- 
posure of  her  defects,  whatever  they 
might  be,  and  she  had  at  no  time  a 
pleasure  in  displaying  the  faults  of  oth- 
ers. She  merely  observed,  in  reply  to 
Mrs.  Woodbury's  inquiries,  that  "  Mrs. 
Henderson  was  engaged,  and  probably 
did  not  suspect  that  it  was  an  old  friend 
who  had  called." 
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"  Well,  I  suppose  you  have  seen  Au- 
gusta," said  Mrs.  Woodbury,  "  our  old 
friend  Augusta — she  ?s  terribly  wasted ; 
that  was  a  sad  mistake  of  hers,  marry- 
ing as  she  did,  poor  thing !  " 

"  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
her  for  the  last  twenty  years,"  replied 
Emily ;  "  1  did  not  know  that  she  was 
unfortunate  in  her  marriage." 

"  O  yes,  Augusta  was  always  fond  of 
show,  and  pomp,  and  splendor,  you 
know ;  she  had  a  fine  taste ;  no  one 
ever  bore  the  honors  of  rank  and  sta- 
tion more  elegantly  than  my  friend  Au- 
gusta Kingsbury.  It  was  her  glory  and 
delight ;  wealth  was  her  idol,  you  know. 
She  bowed  down  to  the  god  of  GOLD 
with  her  whole  soul ;  she  had  nothing 
else,  to  be  sure,  to  recommend  her,  but 
taste  and  elegance,"  continued  Mrs. 
Woodbury  ;  "of  course,  she  could  not 
do  without  wealth,  and  to  secure  it  she 

VOL.  iv.  4t 
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sacrificed  every  thing;  she  turned  off 
poor  Harrison,  who,  you  know,  adored 
her,  and  she  married  a  foreigner,  an 
Englishman,  I  believe  he  was,  whom  she 
had  known  but  six  weeks.  She  met  him 
at  the  Springs ;  he  was  a  worthless  liber- 
tine, a  "gallant,  gay  Lothario,"  but  then 
he  had  abundance  of  gold ;  he  sported 
the  finest  curricle  and  greys  that  had 
been  displayed  at  Saratoga  for  many 
years,  and  his  whole  establishment  was 
"  quite  the  thing."  The  bait  was  much 
too  tempting  for  Augusta,  and  though 
it  cost  poor  Harrison  his  life,  she  mar- 
ried Stanton.  She  lives  in  the  midst 
of  splendor — splendid  misery,  to  be 
sure,  for  she  has  had  no  health,  no 
peace  of  body  or  mind  to  enjoy  it ;  she 
has  worn  out  the  one  with  dissipation 
and  high  living,  and  he  the  other,  with 
his  brutality.  Between  both,  she  is 
miserable  enough:  her  wealth  and  her 
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husband  have  both  been  a  curse  to  her, 
a  dreadful  curse." 

Emily  felt  heart-sick  at  this  recital, 
and  the  scene  she  had  previously  wit- 
nessed, but  she  forbore  to  comment 
at  the  time — she  thought  she  perceived 
something  of  bitterness  in  the  account, 
and  she  hoped  the  coloring  might  be 
a  little  too  high  for  truth. 

"  There  is  one  more  friend  of  my 
childhood  for  whom  I  would  inquire," 
said  she,  recovering  from  the  train  of 
thought,  excited  by  the  sad  tale  to 
which  she  had  listened — "  Anna  West- 
ley,  where  is  she  ? " 

"  Ha!  ha!  Nancy  Westley,  yes, — 
why  Nancy,  my  dear,  cut  up  every  body, 
you  know,  and  now  every  body  cuts 
her,"  said  Mrs.  Woodbury  laughing ;  "  a 
sour,  crabbed  old  maid  is  Nancy  West- 
ley,  as  ever  the  sun  shone  upon  ;  she 
had  a  most  wonderful  tongue,  to  be  sure  ; 

VOL.  iv.  5 
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never  one  ran  on  so  freely  ;  she  cared 
for  nobody  and  nothing,  provided  her 
wit  had  subjects  for  dissection  ;  it  was 
enough  to  destroy  you  with  laughter 
sometimes  when  her  spirit  was  a  little 
up,  to  see  how  she  'd  make  the  luckless 
wight  writhe  and  turn  under  the  goad- 
ings  of  her  wit,  who  had  dared  dispute 
her  opinions ;  friend  or  foe,  no  matter 
which,  she  drove  every  body  from  her 
with  this  single  weapon.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand pities,  that  the  minister  of  the  war 
department,  or  whoever  has  authority 
in  these  things,  could  not  be  informed 
that  so  powerful  an  auxiliary  to  our 
arms  is  within  reach : — let  them  in  case 
of  action  but  send  Nancy  empty  hand- 
ed to  the  scene,  and  I  dare  aver  she 
would  soon  remain  master  of  the  field, 
she  would  put  all  to  flight, — practice 
has  made  her  perfect  in  sharp-shoot- 
ing, arid  a  little  gall  of  bitterness  which 
is  now  added  by  her  maidenly  loneli- 
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ness,  has  whetted  her  wit  to  its  keenest 
edge.  For  want  of  this  employment, 
she  must,  like  the  wounded  reptile,  turn 
her  venom  upon  herself,  for  every  being 
shuns  her. 

Emily  was  shocked  !  she  remem- 
bered the  embryo  talent,  which  Anna 
was  nursing  into  strength  so  fondly 
when  they  parted,  and  she  was  grieved 
to  find  her  early  prediction  of  its  de- 
structive power  so  entirely  verified  :  she 
doubted  not  that  the  portrait,  however 
embellished,  was  in  its  main  features 
correct;  but  she  wished  to  turn  from 
tfyese  perpetual  shades,  to  something 
more  bright ;  it  is  distressing  to  a  good 
mind  to  look  so  long  upon  the  dark 
side  of  human  nature. —  "  Where  are 
your  girls,  Emma?"  said  she,  "  I  hope  I 
shall  see  them,  I  am  told  they  are 
lovely  creatures." 

"  Yes,  lovely  creatures — beautiful 
creatures — beautiful  as  Hebes,"  re- 
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plied  Mrs.  Woodbury ;  "  I  should  like  to 
show  them  to  you  ;  have  you  never 
seen  my  Mary  ?  " 

"  Never,"  said  Emily. 

"  Then,  my  dear,  you  have  a  great 
pleasure  in  store,  1  assure  you ;  but  un- 
less you  will  take  off  your  hat  and  dine 
with  me,  you  cannot  enjoy  it  now  ;  my 
girls  are  both  out  this  morning." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,"  said 
Emily,  rising,  "  I  should  have  been  de- 
lighted to  see  them." 

"  So  you  wont  stay  and  dine  with 
me  ?  "  said  Mrs.Woodbury ;  "  well,  every 
one  to  their  taste,  my  dear ;  I  must  say 
I  have  no  passion  for  a  noonday  walk, 
with  the  glass  up  to  fever  heat  ;  you 
had  better  stay,  my  dear." 

"  I  thank  you,"  replied  Emily,  "  but 
we  have  engaged  to  dine  with  Dr.  Akin, 
however  tempting  your  invitation,  and  it 
is^quite  time  that  we  were  on  our  way 
thither/' 
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"  O,  with  the  old  parson,  and  his  little 
wig,"  said  Mrs.  Woodbury  ;  "  well,  my 
dear,  time  I  am  sure  has  forgotten  him ; 
so  'tis  well  that  you  remember  him,  I 
think;  he  looks  precisely  as  he  did 
when  I  was  sixteen, — a  lump  of  ice  and 
snow,  never  had  a  feeling  or  a  passion  to 
wear  away  his  smooth  sleek  cheeks." 

"  My  dear  Emma,"  said  Mrs.  How- 
land,  "  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  Dr. 
Akin,  never  wore  a  wig  in  his  life." 

"  All  the  same,  my  dear ;  his  lank 
white  locks  are  quite  as  expressive, — 
well,  good  bye  to  you,  I  'd  rather  it 
would  be  you  than  me,  my  dear." — 
"  Poor  Emily,"  she  continued,  as  the 
door  closed  after  her  departing  visiters, 
"  what  a  proser  she  is, — just  as  in  days 
of  yore  :  I  should  recommend  her  be- 
coming colleague  pastor  to  her  Dr. 
Akin, — they  are  much  alike — Emily 
was  born  a  preacher." 

VOL.  iv.  5* 
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It  was  some  time  after  having  quit- 
ted Woodbury,  before  Emily  gave  any 
expression  to  the  many  emotions  which 
had  filled  her  heart  ;  of  these,  pity  and 
regret  were  most  lively. — "  Poor  He- 
len," said  she,  at  length,  recurring  to 
the  subject  which  had  most  deeply  im- 
pressed her,  "  what  a  wretch  she  is,  how 
bloated  and  diseased  she  looked — her 
constitution  must  be  quite  destroyed ; 
may  we  not  place  to  the  account  of 
this  physical  derangement  much  that 
appears  distorted  and  perverted  in  her 
mind  ?" 

"  I  rather  suspect,  that  we  must  re- 
verse this,  to  come  to  a  right  conclu- 
sion, my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Rowland, 
"  I  fear  it  is  the  perverted  mind  to  which 
we  must  attribute  the  physical  dis- 
ease." 

"  I  commiserate  those  poor  children 
of  hers,"  said  Mrs.  Rowland,  "  how  will 
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they  be  trained  up  ?  "  "  And  I,"  said  Mr. 
Howland,  "  am  pitying  her  husband ; 
he  looked  the  very  monument  of  grief 
and  despondency.  What  a  calamity  !  to 
have  such  a  perpetual  weight  upon  his 
spirits,  and  placed  there  too,"  continued 
he,  looking  affectionately  at  his  wife — 
"  by  one  who  should,  and  who  could 
lighten  his  every  care,  and  send  sun- 
shine through  his  soul  ;  you  (like  a 
true  mother)  grieve  for  the  children, 
Emily,  while  I,  selfish  being  that  I  am, 
must  feel  most  for  the  husband." 


5f 
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CHAP.   VII. 

v#  Home  Scene. 


"  It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  less  distinguish'd  than  ourselves,  that  thui 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  ills 
And  sympathize  with  others  suffering  more." 

COWPXR, 


HAVING  softened  those  painful  im- 
pressions, produced  by  all  she  had  seen 
and  heard  of  the  intimate  companions 
of  her  childhood,  by  visiting  her  favor- 
ite haunts,  and  renewing  with  vivid 
freshness  every  delightful  incident  con- 
nected with  her  happy  youth,  Emi- 
ly prepared  to  return,  with  her  husband 
and  darling  daughter,  to  her  family  and 
home,  with  the  most  pleasant  anticipa- 
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tions.  Their  journey  through  a  lux- 
uriant and  delightful  country,  at  so 
favorable  a  season,  and  with  renovated 
health,  was  exhilarating  and  charming. 
It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day 

after  leaving  the  village  of  L ,  with 

all  its  mingled  associations  and  en- 
deared scenes,  that  they  turned  into  the 
little  avenue  leading  to  their  own  loved 
domain.  The  rosy  faces  and  laughing 
eyes  of  the  little  ones,  as  they  stood 
clapping  their  hands  at  the  little  parlor 
window,  while  the  humble  vehicle 
wound  round  the  circle  of  the  lawn, 
sent  a  warm  flush  of  gratitude  thrilling 
through  the  hearts  of  these  happy  pa- 
rents. 

"  O,  my  dearest  mother,  how  much 
better  you  look ;  the  journey  has  done 
you  good,  has  n't  it  ?  "  said  her  eldest 
girl,  fondly  kissing  her  mother,  as  she 
stepped  from  the  chaise.  "Yes,  in- 
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deed,"  replied  little  Martha.  "  I  'msure 
it  has;  and,  mother,  I  have  remem- 
bered you  every  night  when  I  said  my 
little  prayer,  as  you  told  me,  and  now 
you  have  come  looking  as  well  and  as 
kind  as  ever."  "  And,  mother,"  said 
little  Henry,  pressing  up  closely  to  his 
mother's  knee,  "  my  new  jacket  and 
trousers  have  come  home,  but  sister 
said  I  must  not  put  them  on  till  you 
come  ;  but  I  've  been  a  proper  good 
boy,  have  n't  I,  Emily  ?  and  now  I  shall 
put  off  these  petticoats,  and  be  dressed 
like  a  boy.  O  how  glad  I  shall  be." 
"  Yes,  he  has  been  a  blessed  good  boy, 
mother,"  said  Emily,  affectionately 
parting  the  curls  from  his  fair  forehead, 
"  and  has  given  me  no  trouble  at  all,  in 
your  absence,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
you  will  make  my  promise  good,  that 
he  shall  put  on  these  long  desired 
clothes." 
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"Most  certainly,  my  dear  boy,  all 
your  sister's  promises  shall  be  kept,  to 
the  letter,"  said  Mrs.  Howland,  "since 
you  have  so  well  performed  your  part ; 
and  have  you  all  been  so  well  and 
happy,  since  I  left  you  ?  "  "  Yes,  all, 
mamma,"  said  Martha,  "  and  Emily  is 
a  grand  housekeeper,  and  she  has  kept 
school  for  us  every  day,  besides ;  and 
now  you  have  come,  I  am  so  happy ! " 
"  Yes,  my  little  girl,  and  so  am  I  happy, 
and  grateful  to  God,  who  has  watched 
over  you,  and  kept  you  so  well  and 
joyous,  during  our  separation ;  and  I 
have  treasured  up  all  my  adventures  to 
amuse  you,  and  have  a  great  many 
entertaining  stories  to  tell  you ;  you 
shall  hear  one  every  evening,  after  you 
have  studied  your  lessons.  I  shall  tell 
you  about  my  journey  to  the  Springs, 
and  to  Lake  George,  and  the  great 
Falls  of  Niagara,  and  many  other  fine 
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things ;  but  now,  you  must  let  me  have 
some  rest  and  refreshment,  for  I  am 
wearied  with  my  long  day's  ride." 
"  Now  come  away,  Henry,"  said  Mar- 
tha, affectionately  drawing  him  from 
his  mother's  knee  ;  "  and  dont  speak 
another  word  till  mother  has  rested, 
and  drank  her  tea ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
when  I  've  studied  my  lesson,  she  will 
be  ready  to  begin." 

The  repast  was  ended,  and  the  stories 
told,  and  the  delighted  little  ones 
despatched,  with  parental  blessings,  to 
the  nursery,  after  half  an  hour  extra 
indulgence  had  begun  to  weigh  down 
their  weary  lids. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  sister,  that  the 
children  are  all  quietly  at  rest,"  said 
Caroline  Clifton,  throwing  open  a  win- 
dow near  the  sofa,  "  if  you  are  not 
absolutely  exhausted  with  talking  to 
them,  do  take  this  cool  and  easy  seat, 
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and   tell   me   something  of  the   most 
interesting  part  of  your  journey.     You 

went  to   L ;  do  tell  me,  how  did 

every  thing  look  there  ? — did  you  see 
our  dear  old  place  ?  " 

"Every  thing  looked  as  in  former 
days,  only  more  lovely,"  replied  her 
sister.  "  The  elms  have  become  more 
majestic,  and  many  more  of  the  houses, 
and  all  the  little  bridges  are  painted 
white,  which,  spotted  about  as  they  are, 
and  half  concealed  by  the  bright  green 
foliage,  look  truly  beautiful.  Yes, 
every  thing  in  the  natural  scenery  has 
improved  by  time.  It  is  only  in  the 
society  that  I  found  a  mournful  change ; 
the  intelligent  part  of  creation  have 
sadly  retrograded ;  those  few  distin- 
guished individuals,  who,  in  such  nar- 
row spheres  guide  the  tastes,  feelings, 
and  habits  of  the  multitude,  as  with 
leading  strings,  have  an  enormous 
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weight  of  responsibility  resting  upon 
them,  and  must  render  a  fearful  ac- 
count of  its  abuse,  when  they  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  4  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind.'  Our  good  Dr.  Akin 
labors  with  fidelity,  but  he  now  wants 
energy  and  influence  :  and  he  tells  me 
he  finds  a  sad  looseness  of  principle, 
an  eager  aping  of  fashionable  frivoli- 
ties, and  a  very  low  standard  of  moral 
taste  prevailing,  which  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  overcome ;  he  is,  he  says, 
an  old  fashioned  and  plain  man,  and 
cannot  stem  the  tide  against  the  in- 
fluence of  a  few  powerful,  rnonied,  and 
dashing  families,  who  bear  down  ail  his 
feeble  efforts.  The  venerable  man  is 
full  of  love,  and  compassion,  and  per- 
suasive tenderness  ;  and  those  who  are 
insensible  to  this  gentle  sway,  he  knows 
not  how  to  touch ;  he  looks  care  worn 
and  disheartened.  Caroline,"  con- 
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tinued  Mrs.  Rowland,  after  a  pause, 
"  do  you  remember  a  circumstance  of 
our  childhood — but  no,  you  must  have 
been  too  young  to  have  any  recollec- 
tions about  it,  though  it  seemed  at  the 
time  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon 
your  imagination,  as  it  did  upon  my 
own." 

"When  you  present  your  question 
in  a  tangible  form,  my  dear  sister," 
replied  Caroline,  "  I  will  endeavor  to 
meet  it,  and  try  to  answer  it  distinctly  ; 
at  present  I  can  only  say,  that  I  do 
remember  many  circumstances  of  my 
childhood — I  might  almost  say  my  in- 
fancy, with  tolerable  accuracy." 

Emily  smiled. — "My  question  did, 
to  be  sure,  partake  somewhat  of  the 
indecision  of  my  mind,  I  confess,"  re- 
plied she,  "  but  I  will  endeavor  to  be  a 
little  more  intelligible.  In  the  first 
place,  do  you  remember  Helen  Brad- 
ley at  all  ?  " 
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"Most  perfectly;  who  could  forget 
her?"  said  Caroline. 

"  And  do  you  remember  Augusta 
Kingsbury  and  Anna  Wesley  ?  " 

"  As  if  I  saw  them  but  yesterday." 

"  Then,"  continued  Emily,  "  it  is 
just  possible,  that  you  may  recollect 
one  particular  evening,  when  these 
three  girls  came  to  visit  me,  and  we 
played  and  danced  in  the  garden  and 
summer  house,  and  afterward  went  and 
sat  down  by  the  window,  in  the  recess 
of  the  drawing  room,  and  talked  of 
sundry  wise  things,  and  among  them, 
of  what  were  the  strongest  desires  of 
our  hearts,  which  we  would  have  grati- 
fied first,  if  we  could ;  and  Helen  said 
she  wished  for  beauty  above  all  things, 
and  Augusta  wanted  riches  and  splen- 
dor, and  Anna  preferred  wit  to  either." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  all — the  whole  of 
this,"  replied  Caroline,  "  and  more ;  I 
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remember  that  I  tore  my  pretty  new 
white  slip,  which  was  put  on  me  for  the 
first  time  that  day,  against  a  nail  in  the 
summer  house,  and  I  expected  that  our 
blessed  mother  would  at  least  look 
grieved ;  but  she  only  smiled,  and  said 
she  was  glad  it  was  not  my  flesh  that 
was  torn,  but  that  I  played  so  entirely 
with  my  whole  heart,  frisking  like  the 
young  lambs,  she  expected  every  day 
to  see  me  bring  her  some  wound  to 
repair,  which  would  be  more  difficult 
for  her  to  accomplish." 

"You  must  have  a  fine  memory, 
Caroline  ;  you  were  very  young  at  that 
time." 

"  Not  so  mere  a  baby  neither,  Emily  ; 
I  remember  many  things  which  hap- 
pened long  before  that;  when  any 
circumstances  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  a  young  mind  at  the  moment 
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they  occur,  it  is  seldom  effaced  by 
time." 

"  How  careful  we  should  be,  then," 
said  Emily,  thoughtfully,  "  what  im- 
pressions we  permit  to  be  engraven 
there ! » 

"  But  to  what  do  all  these  recollec- 
tions tend  ?  "  said  Caroline  ;  "  did  you 
see  any  of  these  particular  companions, 
and  talk  over  these  old  times  with 
them  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Emily,  "  I  saw  seve- 
ral of  them,  and  heard  of  more,  but 
with  little  of  the  satisfaction  I  had  an- 
ticipated; yet  they  afforded  me  the 
best  practical  comment  upon  the  im- 
portance of  education,  and  of  giving 
to  the  young  and  plastic  mind  a  right 
direction,  that  I  have  ever  received. 
All  three  of  these  girls  were.  I  am 
persuaded,  endowed  by  nature  for 
useful  and  estimable  characters ;  they 
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had  all  the  elements  of  distinguished 
excellence,  but  the  want  of  a  judicious 
friend  to  guide  and  to  develope  their 
dawning  powers,  to  form  their  tastes, 
direct  their  judgments,  enlighten  their 
understanding,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
instruct  their  consciences,  and  teach 
them  the  control  of  the  passions — for 
the  want  of  a  kind  and  watchful  mo- 
ther, on  whom  peculiarly  devolves  this 
duty,  to  mould  their  minds  to  virtue, 
every  talent  has  been  perverted,  they 
have  been  lost  to  society,  lost  to  their 
families,  and  almost  lost  to  the  hopes 
of  futurity ;  at  least,  they  have  as  yet 
no  enjoyment  of  those  hopes,  not  a  ray 
of  light  guides  their  hearts  to  Heaven. 
We,  you  know,  were  intimate  only 
while  these  seeds  were  sowing  in  our 
minds ;  we  were  separated  before  they 
bore  any  visible  fruit,  before  the  first 
principles  implanted  in  our  hearts  had 
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been  brought  ..out  to  view  by  any  of 
those  circumstances  of  life  which  have 
marked  our  various  paths ;  but  I  have 
often  thought  of  that  one  evening,  as 
in  a  remarkable  degree  designating  the 
prominent  traits  which  have  distin- 
guished their  individual  characters; 
and  in  the  glimpse  I  have  had,  and  the 
accounts  I  have  received  of  their  lives 
and  adventures,  since  we  parted,  this 
opinion  has  been  strongly  corroborated. 
I  visited  Helen — and  I  saw  her,  as  it 
chanced,  myself  unseen.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  affluence  and  luxury,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  beauty  she  coveted, 
has  been  lavished  upon  her  with  no 
sparing  hand.  It  was  on  one  of  the 
most  rich  and  cloudless  days  of  this 
beauteous  season,  when  the  glad  voices 
of  all  created  things  seemed  to  unite  in 
one  harmonious  song  of  thankfulness ; 
she  was  the  monument  of  misanthropic 
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gloom,  discontent,  and  perversity  ;  her 
words,  though  few,  were  awful.  En- 
compassed, as  it  were,  with  the  very 
glories  of  divine  munificence,  she  shuts 
her  eyes  to  the  light,  and  complains 
that  every  object  in  life  is  clothed  in 
Egyptian  darkness."  Mrs.  Howland 
then  recounted  to  her  sister  all  she  had 
seen  and  heard  of  their  old  friends  and 
companions,  during  her  short  visit  at 

L ,  and  the  many  reflections  and 

mingled  emotions,  which  had  been 
produced  in  her  own  mind  by  the 
events." 

"I  can  scarcely  imagine  how  any 
degree  of  intimacy  could  at  any  time 
have  existed  between  you,"  replied 
Caroline,  after  listening  to  the  recital ; 
"  there  seems  to  be  no  one  feeling  in 
common,  your  minds  are  so  widely 
different." 

"  Remember,  my  sister,  it  was  before 
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we  had  received  the  stamp  of  educa- 
tion," said  Emily.  "  Circumstances, 
accident,  and  the  world,  educated 
them, — it  was  parental  vigilance,  and 
unceasing  love,  which  guided  us,  else 
had  we  perhaps  been  added  to  their 
unhappy  number.  I  have  always 
thought,"  continued  Mrs.  Rowland, 
"  that  I  felt  fully  grateful  to  our  dear 
mother  for  her  undeviating  and  inde- 
fatigable exertions  to  train  our  hearts  to 
piety,  to  lead  us  to  an  early  acquaint- 
ance with  our  duty,  and  our  accounta- 
bility to  God ;  for  her  watchfulness  over 
our  passions,  (and  mine,  I  am  very  sure, 
cost  her  infinite  trouble  and  perplexity,) 
but  I  feel  now  that  it  is  impossible 
sufficiently  to  estimate  the  blessing ;  I 
feel  that  my  gratitude  to  her  and  to 
the  source  whence  she  derived  her 
power,  has  been  feeble  in  the  extreme." 
"  I  know  not,  my  dear  wife,"  said 
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Mr.  Rowland,  affectionately,  "  how  you 
can  more  efficiently  prove,  either  your 
gratitude  to  God,  or  your  just  estimate 
of  your  mother's  care,  than  by  the 
faithful  performance  of  all  maternal 
duties,  in  your  turn;  and  thus  causing 
the  blessing  to  descend  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation — and  I  know  of  no 
encouragement  so  exhilarating  and  de- 
lightful, and  so  necessary  in  the  arduous 
duties  which  are  involved  in  the  moral 
and  religious  cultivation  of  wayward 
youth,  as  the  idea  that  we  are  not  la- 
boring for  these  individuals  alone,  but 
perhaps  for  countless  generations  to 
come.  A  mother,  on  whom  devolves 
the  task  of  moulding,  in  so  great  a  de- 
gree, the  infant  mind,  when  (like  your 
own  of  blessed  memory,)  she  stores  it 
with  virtuous  and  pure  principles,  and 
early  piety,  prepares  and  qualifies  these, 
in  their  turn,  to  dispense  the  same  to 
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their  children  and  children's  children : 
if  the  sins  of  an  unrighteous  parent 
may  thus  be  visited  upon  their  children, 
to  generations  yet  unborn,  why  may 
we  not  indulge,  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
the  delightful  thought  that  the  virtues 
of  a  faithful  parent  shall  be  thus  handed 
down,  extending  wider  and  wider,  in 
unnumbered  ramifications  ?  " 

"You  make  me  tremble  at  the 
solemn  responsibility,"  replied  Mrs. 
Rowland,  "  which  should  make  us  look 
at  every  word  and  action  of  our  lives, 
with  such  scrupulous  exactness." 

"  Let  it  not  be  a  painful  responsibility 
to  you,  my  dear  wife,"  said  Mr.  How- 
land  ;  "  you  have  never  '  slumbered  at 
your  post ; '  the  virtues  of  your  chil- 
dren have  been  your  morning  prayer, 
and  daily  study,  from  the  hour  of 
their  birth,  and  never  was  maternal  love 
better  rewarded,  or  more  entirely  blest." 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Instruction. 


Thus  watchful  of  the  dawning  sin,  she  stood, 

And  ere  the  wounds  an  evil  thought  might  give, 
Would  pour  the  balm  of  counsel. 


IT  was  not  many  weeks  after  Mrs. 
Rowland's  return  to  her  family,  and 
while  her  mind  still  retained  a  deep 
impression  of  her  visit  to  her  native 
village,  and  all  the  reflections  to  which 
it  had  given  rise,  that  coming  one 
morning  into  her  breakfast  room,  she 
found  her  little  Martha  mounted  upon 
a  cricket,  before  a  large  mirror,  steadily 
contemplating  her  features,  and  rolling 
her  eyes  round,  with  much  apparent 
satisfaction. 
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"  What  are  you  studying  so  atten- 
tively, my  love  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Rowland, 
gently. 

"  I  was  looking  at  my  eyes,  mam- 
ma," replied  Martha ;  "  an't  they  pret- 
ty eyes  ?  and  mamma,  I  wish  you  would 
curl  up  my  hair  every  night;  Mrs. 
Sargent  told  me,  yesterday,  when  I  met 
her  at  aunt  Sumner's,  that  I  had  'beau- 
tiful hair,'  and — I  forget  the  word — O, 
splendid — that 's  it — that  I  had  '  splen- 
did eyes,'  and  so  I  think  I  have,  don't 
you,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Your  eyes  are  very  excellent  eyes 
to  see  with,  my  dear;  to  read,  and 
study,  and  sew  with,"  replied  Mrs. 
Howland,  "  and  that  is  the  object  for 
which  they  were  created,  I  presume ; 
but  were  you  not  mortified  that  Mrs. 
Sargent  should  say  this  to  you  ?  " 

"  Mortified !  mamma !  no  indeed,  I 
liked  it ;  how  could  I  be  mortified  at 
that  ?  " 
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"Mortified,  that  Mrs.  Sargent  should 
see  that  you  were  so  weak  and  foolish — 
so  much  like  little  Mary  Barton,  as  to 
be  pleased  with  flattery,"  replied  her 
mother. 

"  Who  is  Mary  Barton,  mamma  ? 
I  never  heard  of  Mary  Barton  before," 
said  Martha. 

"  But  I  knew  her  very  well,  my  dear 
little  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Rowland ;  "  and 
if  you  have  admired  yourself  enoi^h  in 
the  glass,  and  will  come  sit  down  by  me, 
and  attend,  I  will  tell  you  about  her." 

Martha  cast  one  farewell  glance  at 
her  "splendid  eyes,"  as  she  stepped 
from  the  cricket,  and  then  placed  it  by 
her  mother's  side.  "  Is  it  a  true  story, 
mamma  ?  "  said  she,  looking  up  wist- 
fully to  her  mother's  face,  as  she  nestled 
close  to  her  knee. 

"Yes,  my  dear  Martha,  and  as  I  told 
you,  I  knew  Mary  Barton  very  well; 
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she  was  a  lovely,  amiable  little  girl,  and 
she  had  '  splendid  '  eyes,  and  fine  flow- 
ing curly  hair,  and  fair  complexion,  but 
she  did  not  think  or  care  about  them ; 
she  thought  her  friends  loved  her  be- 
cause she  was  gentle,  and  obedient, 
and  good  tempered,  and  this  was  the 
truth ;  but  one  day  it  happened  that  she 
went  with  her  mother  into  a  store,  to 
make  some  purchases,  and  there  came 
in  also  to  the  same  counter,  a  fine  lady, 
whose  coach  waited  at  the  door ;  Mary 
asked  her  mother  to  buy  her  a  pretty 
doll  that  was  in  the  store,  but  her 
mother  refused,  saying  she  could  not 
afford  to  get  it  for  her — '  O,  yes,'  said 
the  lady  who  was  waiting,  '  you  must 
give  it  to  her,  she  is  such  a  little  beauty, 
she  ought  to  have  every  thing  she 
wants,  I  am  sure.  O,  what  splendid 
eyes  you  have,  my  little  dear  ;  nobody 
ought  to  deny  you  any  thing  in  the 
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world  you  wish  for ;  I  don't  see  how 
any  body  can  resist  that  sweet  smile.' 
Now  Mary's  mother  was  a  very  silly 
woman,  and  she  was  pleased  with  this 
flattery,  and  ashamed  to  deny  Mary, 
after  what  the  fine  lady  had  said,  so  she 
said,  'well,  I  can't  resist  you,  Mary,' 
and  then  she  bought  the  doll  and  gave 
it  to  her,  and  left  the  store ;  then  the 
lady  turned  to  the  merchant,  and  laugh- 
ed heartily,  and  asked  '  who  that  foolish 
woman  was,  that  was  so  easily  flattered 
out  of  her  money,'  and  said  that  'she 
only  wished  to  get  them  away  so  that 
he  might  attend  upon  her ; '  but  little 
Mary  did  not  know  all  this,  and  she 
remembered  all  that  had  been  said, 
and  how  she  had  got  the  beautiful  doll, 
and  she  went  home  and  looked  in  the 
glass,  to  see  her  pretty  face  ;  and  every 
day  she  did  this,  and  neglected  her 
work  and  her  studies,  to  study  her  own 
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features,  and  admire  her  eyes.  She 
thought  now  that  all  her  wishes  ought 
to  be  indulged,  whatever  they  might 
be,  and  every  thing  given  her  that  she 
happened  to  desire,  because  the  lady 
had  said  she  was  too  pretty  to  be  denied 
any  thing ;  so  she  became  exceedingly 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  cross 
and  ill  tempered,  if  every  thing  did  not 
go  as  she  wished ;  and  she  acquired  so 
foolish  and  conceited  a  way  of  tossing 
her  head,  and  rolling  her  eyes,  when 
any  one  but  looked  at  her,  that  she  was 
perfectly  ridiculous — thus  her  temper 
was  spoiled,  her  disposition  grew  selfish, 
her  industry  was  destroyed,  and  her 
manner  lost  all  that  was  natural,  and 
modest,  and  gentle.  It  was  not  long, 
as  you  may  suppose,  before  she  drove 
all  her  companions  from  her  in  disgust, 
by  these  very  disagreeable  qualities: 
she  was  disliked  by  every  one,  and  was 
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all  the  time  miserable  herself,  after  she 
had  ceased  to  be  good ; — but  then  she 
was  handsome,  Martha,  and  still  had 
4  splendid  eyes.'  r 

aO  dear,"  exclaimed  Martha,  "I 
don't  think  her  beauty  did  her  much 
good  ;  a  disagreeable  girl — what  a  pity 
it  was,  when  she  was  such  a  dear  little 
girl  before ;  but  what  became  of  her, 
mamma  ?  did  she  grow  up  so  naughty?" 

"No,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs.  How- 
land,  "  her  Heavenly  Father  took  com- 
passion upon  her,  and  took  away  her 
beauty,  which  had  been  such  a  snare 
to  her  here  on  earth,  that  she  might 
acquire  the  only  beauty  which  she 
could  carry  with  her  to  Heaven,  a  pure, 
humble,  and  holy  spirit." 

"  O,  I  am  so  glad  of  that,  mother, 
but  how  did  it  happen ;  wont  you  tell 
me  all  about  it :  took  away  her  beauty ! 
how?" 
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"Her  own  foolish  vanity,  Martha, 
was  the  cause  of  the  accident,  which 
for  ever  deprived  Mary  of  her '  splendid ' 
eyes,  her  fair  complexion,  and  her 
glossy  hair,  which  the  wicked  lady  had 
taught  her  to  prize  so  very  much  be- 
yond their  real  value,  and  it  very  nearly 
cost  her  her  life,  as  well  as  her  beauty." 

"  O,  wont  you  tell  me,  mother,  how 
it  was  ?  "  said  Martha,  eagerly. 

"  Have  patience,  my  little  girl,  and 
you  shall  hear.  She  was  one  day 
alone  in  the  room,  admiring  herself,  as 
was  now  her  custom,  in  the  glass  which 
hung  opposite  the  fire,  and  she  was 
stepping  back,  and  walking  up  to  the 
mirror,  and  back  again,  that  she  might 
have  a  full  view  of  her  person,  when 
she  heedlessly  stepped  back  too  far ;  the 
draught  took  her  light  cotton  robe  into 
the  blaze  of  a  large  fire  behind  her,  and 
she  was  immediately  enveloped  in  the 
flames." 
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"  Oh !  what  did  she  do  ?  "  again  ex- 
claimed Martha. 

"  She  was,  as  I  told  you,  quite  alone 
in  the  room,  and  before  her  cries 
brought  any  one  to  her  assistance,  (for 
though  the  servants  heard  her,  they 
thought  she  was  only  crying  because 
she  was  denied  something,  and  they 
did  not  go,)  she  was  burnt  so  very 'badly 
that  her  life  was  for  some  time  de- 
spaired of;  and  when  she  was  healed, 
her  face — O,  it  was  a  piteous  sight,  for 
beauty  of  this  kind  is  a  frail  thing, 
Martha  ;  it  is  quite  destroyed  by  merely 
scorching  this  thin  external  covering, 
this  transparent  complexion,  that  looks 
so  fair ;  poor  Mary's  was  all  drawn  up 
like  a  piece  of  hard  parchment— and 
her  eyes — those  splendid  eyes — they 
retained  their  sight,  indeed,  but  with 
the  lashes  and  eyebrows  gone — there 
was  no  longer  beauty  there — I  cannot 
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tell  you  how  she  looked,  how  sadly 
altered." 

"  Tell  me  more,  though,  mamma," 
said  Martha,  sorrowfully ;  "  did  she  get 
well  again  ?  " 

"  It  pleased  God,  my  love,  to  preserve 
her  life,  though  through  great  suffer- 
mg,  as  you  may  easily  imagine,  from 
the  pain  you  experienced  from  the  little 
burn  on  your  arm,  when  the  fire  but 
snapped  upon  it,  this  past  winter.  But 
this  long  and  distressing  illness  was  the 
means  of  making  known  to  her  a  wise 
anti  benevolent  lady,  the  wife  of  her 
minister,  who  went  about  doing  good 
to  all  the  afflicted;  and  when  Mary 
was  well  enough  to  listen,  she  would  sit 
hours  by  her  bedside  and  comfort  her ; 
and  she  toldSier  of  the  mercy  of  her 
Heavenly  Father,  in  not  taking  her  out 
of  the  world  with  the  vain  and  foolish 
spirit,  and  the  bad  temper  she  had  in- 
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dulged;  but  had  prolonged  her  life, 
that  she  might  become  good,  and  amia- 
ble, and  fitted  for  Heaven ;  she  told  her 
how  she  might  secure  the  favor  of  this 
good  and  gracious  Being,  and  make 
herself  happy,  even  though  her  beauti- 
ful face  was  changed." 

"  O,  what  a  kind  lady  ;  how  different 
from  the  other  wicked  lady,  wasn't 
she,  mamma  ?  Well,"  said  Martha,  "  did 
Mary  become  good  again  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  dear,  she  saw  her  folly, 
and  the  very  wrong  course  she  had 
pursued;  she  was  shocked  to  think 
how  very  near  she  had  come  to  dying 
in  this  unamiable  and  thoughtless  state 
of  mind.  And  lest  death  should  still 
overtake  her  before  she  should  have 
made  herself  better,  she  began  in  good 
earnest  to  correct  all  her  faults;  she 
had  much  trouble,  to  be  sure,  to  gel 
where  she  was  before  she  met  with  the 

VOL.  iv.  6{ 
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fine  lady,  and  heard  about  her  splendid 
eyes ;  but  she  was  at  last  successful,  for 
God  always  prospers  such  efforts,  and 
delights  in  such  holy  purposes;  and 
after  a  while  she  was  again  surrounded 
with  affectionate  J|ieji(}s.  She  was 
surprised  and  astonished  to  hear .  from 
them,  how  entirely  ridiculous  she  had 
appeared,  and"  how  every  one  disliked 
and  pitied  her,  at  the  very  moment 
when  she  ..thought  they  were  admiring 
her.  And  now,  my  dear  Martha,  which 
do  you  love  the  most,  and  wish  most  to 
be  like, — Mary  with  her  splendid  eyes, 
or  Mary  with  her  Christian  spirit  ?  " 

"  O,  mamma,  to  be  sure  I  love  her 
best  with  the  good  x spirit;  nobody 
could  have  loved  her  with  her  bad 
temper  and  foolish  actions; — but  I 
should  not  like  to  be  quite,  quite  so 
disagreeable  looking  as  she  must  have 
been,  after  her  shocking  accident; 
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though  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  so  beau- 
tiful as  she  was  before  that." 

"And  that,  my  little  daughter,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Rowland,  "is  exactly  the 
happy  medium  with  which  you  are 
blest ;  you  are  not  remarkable  for  your 
good  or  ill  looks,  notwithstanding  Mrs. 
Sargent's  assertion ;  but  should  you,  as 
you  grow  old,  improve  in  your  beauty, 
you  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficiently  warned 
by  Mary's  history,  that  personal  attrac- 
tion will  neither  secure  to  you  the 
affection  of  friends,  your  own  appro**- 
bation,  or  the  favor  of  God ;  but  are, 
on  the  contrary,  always  a  temptation 
to  the  weak  minded  ;  and  that  flattery 
is  generally  bestowed  by  those  who 
either  doubt  your  understanding,  or 
have  some  selfish  purposes  to  be  for- 
warded by  it." 

Martha  kissed  her  mother,  when  she 
had  concluded,  and  with  a  warm  blush 
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upon  her  young  cheek,  she  said,  "  I  am 
very  thankful  for  this  story,  my  dear 
mother,  and  thankful  that  you  are  not 
such  a  foolish  mother  as  poor  Mary 
had,  for  I  do  think  that  I  was  growing 
just  like  her ;  for  ever  since  Mrs.  Sar- 
gent told  me,  yesterday,  that  I  was 
pretty,  I  have  scarcely  had  it  out  of  my 
mind ;  but  now  I  am  sure  that  1  shall 
never  think  of  it  again  without  bein^ 

o  o 

ashamed ;  for  I  dare  say  she  thought 
me  silly,  and  if  she  didn't,  she  tried  to 
make  me  so,  and  would,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  you." 

To  the  end  of  Martha's  excellent 
life,  she  never  forgot  the  deep  impres- 
sion which  this  "  word  in  season " 
made  upon  her  mind ;  her  conscience 
carried  the  application  of  the  story 
immediately  to  her  heart ;  and  the  good 
seed  which  then  took  root,  showed  its 
rich  fruit  in  many  after  years  ;  in  many 
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an  hour  of  adulation,  when  the  warm 
glow  of  gratified  vanity  was  rising  to 
her  cheek,  it  has  sent  it  back  with 
humble  penitence  to  its  source,  purified 
and  corrected. 
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CHAP.   IX. 
A  Letter. 

"  If  ever  thou  hast  felt  another's  pain, 
If  ever  when  he  sigh'd,  hast  sigh'd  again, 
If  ever  on  thy  eyelid  stood  the  tear, 
That  pity  had  engender'd,  drop  one  here." 

COWMCR. 

MRS.  HOWLAND  was  interrupted  in  her 
conversation  with  little  Martha,  by  the 
arrival  of  letters  by  the  mail,  one  bear- 
ing the  post-mark  of  L ,  and  in  the 

hand  writing  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Akin, 
was  first  opened. — After  a  few  prelimi- 
nary remarks  upon  the  gratification 
afforded  by  her  recent  visit  to  him,  and 
the  pleasure  of  renewing  their  old 
friendship ;  after  expressing  with  marks 
of  deep  feeling  the  comfort  he  found 
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in  withdrawing  his  mind,  sick  with  the 
exhibitions  of  worldly  frivolities  and 
fashionable  vices,  with  all  their  long 
train  of  inseparable  consequences, 
which  had,  he  said,  "  eaten  like  a  can- 
ker into  the  very  heart  of  his  society," 
and  resting  and  refreshing  his  wearied 
spirit  with  the  mild  picture  of  moral 
beauty  and,  domestic  felicity,  she  had 
lately  shown  him,  he  thus  proceeded. 
"  I  have  indeed  a  pressing  necessity 
for  all  the  consolations  to  be  derived 
from  this  source,  and  for  calling  to  my 
recollection  every  instance  in  which 
success  seems  to  have  rewarded  my  la- 
bours and  my  prayers,  to  satisfy  my 
heart  that  I  have  not  been  in  all  things 
an  <  unprofitable  servant.'  The  vir- 
tues of  your  sainted  mother,  whose  ear- 
ly culture  was  the  delight  of  my  youth, 
were  ever  as  the  balm  of  Gilead  shed- 
ing  a  healing  influence  upon  the  wounds 
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inflicted  by  the  perversity  of  others,  and 
the  Christian  graces  of  her  children  have 
never,  I  trust,  been  tarnished  by  my 
ministration,  thongh  I  look  in  humble 
gratitude  to  a  higher  power  for  the  source 
of  their  purest  radiance ;  I  say  I  have 
need  of  all  these  thoughts,  for  my  soul 
is  sick  with  scenes  of  human  depravity, 
which  since  I  saw  you  I  have  been  call- 
ed to  witness.  Mrs.  Stanton,  formerly 
Augusta  Kingsbury,  who  was,  I  think. 
one  of  your  nearest  neighbours,  and 
most  intimate  companion  of  your  child- 
hood, was,  if  you  recpllect,  brought  up, 
I  cannot  say  educated,  by  one  of  the 
most  frivolous  and  worldly  minded  mo- 
thers living ;  I  could  never  find  a  point 
in  her  mind  upon  which  might  be  fixed 
a  single  serious  reflection  on  her  moral 
accountability.  Augusta,  moulded  by 
such  a  lumd.  was  precisely  what  might 
be  expectedj  an  epitome  of  her  mother. 
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or  an  improved  edition  of  the  same 
work ;  for  possessing  higher  capabilities 
and  finer  talents,  the  ruin  was  the  more 
lamentable.  She  married  for  an  estab- 
lishment, though  possessing  a  fortune 
sufficient  to  satisfy  even  a  craving  am- 
bition ;  she  married  without  pretending 
to  feel  affection,  for  it  was  no  secret 
at  the  time,  that  James  Harrison  pos- 
sessed all  of  these  which  vanity  did 
not  absorb.  Stanton  was  unprincipled 
and  licentious  to  a  proverb; — Splen- 
dor, however,  has  covered,  as  with  a 
golden  tissue,  the  misery  it  could  but 
half  conceal ;  while  behind  the  scene, 
the  eternal  bickerings  of  disunion  have 
followed  in  an  unbroken  current.  Since 
you  left  us,  however,  even  this  thin  veil 
has  fallen  off;  Stanton  has  become  a 
bankrupt !  and  has  been  stripped  of 
every  vestige  of  former  affluence.  The 
scene  which  followed  this  event,  be- 
VOL.  iv.  7f 
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tween  this  miserable  pair,  you  may  ea- 
sily imagine,  I  cannot  delineate  it  if  I 
would ;  the  wife  reproached  him  with 
squandering  all  her  patrimony,  which 
was  large,  with  all  her  ill  health 
and  infirmities,  premature  and  distress- 
ing as  they  are,  with  all  his  harshness 
and  ill  treatment;  he  retorted  in  atone 
of  bitter  scorn  '  that  she  had  married 
him  for  his  wealth  alone,  and  had  rioted 
in  its  luxuries  till  her  constitution  was 
destroyed ;  that  he  had  married  her 
because  he  thought  she  would  head  his 
establishment  with  grace  and  give  an 
air  of  fashion  ta  his  entertainments, 
and  that  she  had  not  only  disappointed 
him  perpetually  by  her  sickness  and 
ruined  him  by  her  extravagance,  but 
had  constantly  interfered  with  all  his 
own  pleasures  and  private  pursuits.' — 
I  was  sent  for,  to  allay  this  storm,  but 
found  myself  totally  and  hopelessly 
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powerless !  what  avenue  to  such  spirits 
could  be  opened  by  mortal  energy,  by 
which  reason  or  religion  might  enter 
and  bid  the  tumult  of  the  passions  cease, 
or  heal  the  wounds  they  had  inflicted ! 
— The  result  you  may  have  perhaps 
foreseen.  They  separated  with  mu- 
tual accusation  and  mutual  detestation : 
he  sailed  immediately  for  his  native 
country,  and  left  her  to  wear  away  the 
evening  of  her  days  in  sickness,  in 
poverty,  in  loneliness  and  disgrace, 
without  human  consolation,  or  divine 
hopes — the  one  cannot  reach  the  evil ; 
the  other  she  will  not  seek.  Her  mar- 
ried daughter  has  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance, that  she  may  be  beyond  '  the 
sad  sight'  of  her  penury,  and  the 
knowledge  of  her  wants ;  the  others 
murmur  that  they  cannot  do  the  same. 
Such  is  now  the  wretched  state  of 
this  once  brilliant  being;  God  grant 
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that  this  may  be  as  the  whirlwind  and 
the  storm  which,  having  passed,  the  still 
small  voice  from  Heaven  be  heard ! — 
Sometimes,  my  child,  the  glare  of  pros- 
perity so  dazzles  the  mental  vision,  that 
God  is  not  discerned  in  the  smiles  of 
his  providence  :  but  when  clouds  and 
darkness  envelope  us,  the  eye  is  turned 
to  that  fair  star  of  Bethlehem  whose 
steady  light  will  guide  us  to  the  foot- 
stool of  mercy.  May  I  live  to  see 
the  thick  gloom  which  surrounds  this 
sufferer  penetrated  by  such  a  ray  from 
Heaven." 

The  feelings  of  Mrs.  Hovvland 
and  her  family  were  greatly  touched 
by  this  melancholy  recital :  a  shade 
was  cast  over  their  happy  spirits  by 
the  deep  sympathy  which  had  been  ex- 
cited. 

"  What  an   emphatic  illlustration  of 
your  late  comments  upon  early  instruc- 
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tion,  rny  dear  husband,  is  afforded  us  by 
this  history  of  Augusta,"  said  Mrs.  How- 
land.  "  It  would  seem  from  Dr.  Akin's 
remarks,  that  in  this  instance  the  evil  is 
already  extending  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. What  children  are  these !  how 
selfish  and  how  heartless  !  this  married 
daughter  of  whom  he  speaks,  I  under- 
stood at  L ,  was  affluent  in  her  cir- 
cumstances, yet  at  such  an  awful  mo- 
ment she  forsakes  her  mother,  that  the 
disgrace  of  her  indigence  may  not 
reach  her,  ant^the  imperious  call  upon 
her  charity  be  unheard.  In  truth,  so 
many  circumstances  have  of  late  oc- 
curred to  fix  my  thoughts  upon  the  in- 
finite importance  of  early  impressions 
and  the  first  impulses  given  to  those 
young  desires  and  embryo  passions 
which  will  so  surely  in  time  'bring 
forth  fruit  after  their  kind,'  that  I  trem- 
ble more  and  more  in  considering  the 
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task  before  me, — and  certainly,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  large  proportion  of 
gay  and  thoughtless  young  things  who 
become  mothers  without  having  appa- 
rently given  one  serious  reflection  to 
those  sacred  duties,  which  with  the  pa- 
rent's name  devolves  upon  them, — nay 
more,  who  have  never  taken  one  seri- 
ous step  towards  the  discipline  of  their 
own  char  actersoe  fore  they  are  called 
upon  to  regulate  those  of  their  chil- 
dren, we  surely  ought  not,  we  can- 
not be  surprised  at  the^  great  multitude 
of  crimes  and  transgressions  that  are 
constantly  disgracing  the  annals  of  so- 
ciety." ^  A 
"  It  has  pleased  the  wise  Author  of? 
our  being,"  replied  Mr.  Howland,  "  in-* 
many  respects,  to  bring  about  the  great 
purposes  of  his  mercy  by  human  agen- 
cy :  maternal  instruction,  it  appears  to 
me,  is  the  medium  he  has  appointed 
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to  bring  the  young  heart  to  him ;  cir- 
cumstances unavoidably  bring  the  mo- 
ther into  closer  connexion  with  her 
children  during  their  early  years  than 
the  other  parent,  and  it  is  she,  (if  I  may 
so  express  myself,)  who  lays  the  grand 
corner  stone  of  man's  moral  character ; 
it  is  she  who  fixes  those  first  principles, 
on  which  the  structure  is  ultimately 
reared.  Nor  do  I  believe  it  is  in  the 
power  of  after  circumstances  ever  en- 
tirely to  erase  those  boundary  lines  of 
moral  duty,  which  in  his  infant  years  a 
faithful  mother  has  judiciously  marked 
out ;  temptations  may  induce  him  for  a 
-season  to  stray  on-  forbidden  ground, 
but  he  will  never  completely  lose  sight 
of  his  own  straight  and  narrow  path." 
"  I  have  often  thought,"  said  Mrs. 
Howland,  "  that  if  it  were  permitted  us 
to  see,  as  the  eye  of  Omnipotence  sees, 
the  poor  despised  criminal  at  the  scaf- 
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fold's  foot,  condemned,  (and  justly  con- 
demned though  he  may  be,)  by  the 
violated  laws  of  his  country,  were  we 
permitted  to  trace  out  his  wanderings, 
'  as  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course,' 
we  should  often,  very  often  find,  that 
the  first  deviations  were  caused  by  a 
mother's  neglect,  or  a  mother's  misdi- 
rection.— It  is  in  vain  we  multiply  the 
masters  and  instructers  to  bring  for- 
ward as  in  a  hot-bed  the  dawning  facul- 
ties, and  store  the  mind  with  science, 
and  with  accomplishments,  if  the  heart 
is  left  to  revel  in  unsubdued  passions, 
unholy  affections,  impetuous  desires, 
and  perverted  tastes.  It  is  only  multi- 
plying and  sharpening  the  weapons  of 
self-destruction,  since  it  but  opens  to 
him  new  avenues  to  sin,  new  resources 
for  self-indulgence/' 

"  My   dear   sister,"    said  Caroline, 
catching  her  breath,  i;  when  you  mount 
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upon  this  hobby  of  early  education , 
how  fast  you  gallop  off;  no  jockey  ever 
reached  his  race-ground  with  more 
speed  than  you  jump  to  your  conclu- 
sions." 

"  I  maintain  that  he  is  a  well  propor- 
tioned, graceful  courser,  though,"  said 
Mr.  Rowland ;  "  I  like  his  step — there 's 
no  stumbling  or  overreaching  there  ;  I 
will  bet  he  wins  the  goal  against  any 
hobby  you  may  bring  to  oppose  him." 

"You  are  determined,  between  you 
both,  to  dismount  me,  I  perceive," 
replied  Mrs.  Rowland,  "  and  I  believe 
my  feelings  were  hurrying  me  beyond 
due  limits,  considering  that  one  of  my 
auditors  is  not  a  parent  too — but  you 
perhaps,  my  husband,  will  be  disposed 
to  forgive  the  mother  of  such  fine 
children  as  yours,  a  little  over  anxiety." 

"  Forgive,  I  may,  but  not  partake  it," 
said  Mr.  Rowland,  with  a  look  full  of 
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affectionate  confidence,  "  when  such  a 
mother  has  charge  of  them." 

"  After  that  very  fine  speech,"  replied 
his  wife,  "  it  is  time  this  same  mother 
should  be  '  up  and  doing.'  r  The  little 
group  now  dispersed,  for  the  several 
duties  of  the  day. 
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CHAP  X. 

Resignation . 


The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone, 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown  : 
No  traveller  ever  reaoh'd  that  blest  abode, 
Who  found  not  thorns  and  briars  in  his  road. 

COAT  PER. 

'Happy  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employ'd 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life  !  IBID. 


THE  summer  passed  in  tranquil  hap- 
piness ;  surrounded  by  comforts,  though 
without  the  luxuries  of  affluence ;  in 
the  full  exercise  of  all  the  best  affec- 
tions ;  in  active  usefulness,  and  in  pious 
gratitude.  But  few  indeed,  are  the 
distinguished,  (I  dare  not  say  privi- 
leged) beings,  for  whom  the  current  of 
human  events  flows  always  on  with 
untroubled  waters; — few,  on  whose 
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peaceful  existence  the  morning  sun  of 
life  rises  with  unclouded  splendor,  and 
continues  to  pour  meridian  radiance 
around  their  path,  till  the  night  of 
death  overtakes  them.  If,  indeed,  it 
be  only  through  suffering  we  are  per- 
fected;— if  it  is  only  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction  that  the  heart  is  thoroughly 
purified  of  its  earthly  passions,  its  un- 
holy affections ; — if  it  be  true,  as  sages 
have  told  us,  that  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity engenders  a  selfish  and  worldly 
spirit,  a  forge tfulness  of  human  frailty, 
and  human  accountability ;  if  it  be  true 
that  "  God  chasteneth  those  whom  he 
loveth ; "  then,  indeed,  who  will  ven- 
ture to  call  it  a  privilege  to  be  exempted 
from  those  sufferings  here,  which  will 
procure  them  the  crown  of  glory,  and 
the  palm  of  victory  in  that  better  world, 
to  which  we  go  ?  Be  this  as  it  may, 
yet  privileged,  greatly  privileged,  are 
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they,  who  in  the  hour  of  extreme  trial, 
when  the  very  heart  strings  of  human 
affections  are  riven  asunder,  and  they 
are  prostrate  beneath  the  burthen  of 
calamity  which  they  are  called  to  sup- 
port, can  thus  behold  the  hand  of  pa- 
ternal tenderness,  rather  than  the  arm 
of  wrath,  extended  over  them ;  who 
behold  the  smile  of  divine  mercy, 
where  others  see  only  the  frowns  of 
angry  justice ;  and  who,  folding  their 
arms  upon  their  breast,  bend  in  humble 
resignation  to  him  whose  righteous  will 
it  is,  through  mortal  suffering,  to  open 
for  them  an  entrance  into  Heaven. 

Thus  thought  and  thus  felt  those 
affectionate  and  devoted  parents,  who 
with  subdued  but  unmurmuring  spirits, 
followed  the  slow  hearse,  as  it  wound 
its  way  around  the  little  avenue  of 
elms,  through  which,  but  a  few  short 
months  before,  the  young,  the  inno- 
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cent,  the  lovely  Laura  had  returned, 
with  bright  and  glowing  cheek,  buoyant 
with  hope  and  elastic  spirits,  to  her 
beloved  and  happy  home.  A  short, 
but  virulent  disease,  had  cut  the  thread 
of  life,  while  yet  all  was  new,  and  fair, 
and  radiant  to  her  young  fancy.  Her 
sufferings  had  been  acute ;  and  it  was 
even  with  hearts  raised  in  gratitude  to 
God,  that  the  bereaved  saw  that  the 
last  struggle  was  past,  and  her  pure 
spirit  ascended  to  him  who  gave  it. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  trial  of  faith 
more  severe  and  searching,  than  that 
which  obliges  us  to  witness  the  mortal 
agonies  of  the  pure  and  innocent  chil- 
dren of  our  affections !  We  have  been 
so  accustomed  to  consider  them  de- 
pendent on  our  care,  and  they  have  so 
uniformly  looked  to  us,  in  every  emer- 
gency, with  a  firm  reliance  on  paternal 
wisdom  and  assistance,  that  the  bitter 
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sense  of  our  utter  incapacity  to  meet 
their  desires  and  their  expectations  of 
relief,  adds  barbs  to  the  sword  which 
pierces  us.  In  moments  like  these, 
when  to  the  doubting  it  appears  as  if 
the  Almighty  had  hidden  his  face  from 
them, — blest,  privileged  indeed,  are 
they,  who  amidst  the  clouds  and  dark- 
ness which  surround  his  throne,  behold 
the  brightness  of  his  countenance, 
beaming  with  mercy,  tenderness,  and 
love,  that  speaks  peace  to  their  souls. 
"  I  have  just  returned  from  the  house 
of  mourning,"  said  Dr.  Akin,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  written  a  short  time  after 
this  event,  "  if  that  may  be  called  the 
house  of  mourning,  in  which  no  mur- 

aur  is  heard ;  where  a  resigned  faith 
lights  up  each  pensive  face,  as  with  a 
my  from  heaven.  If  mourning  imply 
complaint,  or  dissatisfaction  with  the 

1  ficrees  of  providence,  then  Emilv  H^**- 
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land  does  not  mourn,  though  she  has 
followed  to  the  grave  as  fair  a  flower  as 
ercr  bloomed  in  the  garden  of  God  ! 
Her  example  guides  the  younger  branch- 
es of  her  family — I  say  her  example, 
for  this  distinguished  couple  are  em- 
phatically one,  in  spirit  and  in  practice  ; 
they  have  been  trained  in  those  views, 
which  lift  us,  (as  far  as  feeble  human 
nature  may  be  raised)  above  the  ca- 
lamities of  life,  and  they  mutually  sup- 
port each  other's  faith,  each  other's 
hopes.  '  It  has  pleased  God,'  said 
Emily ;  '  I  cannot  doubt  the  wisdom,  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  distrust  the 
love  of  Him,  who  has  crowned  every 
morning  and  evening  of  my  days  with 
paternal  kindness  and  tender  mercy  ! — 
blessings  which  no  perversity  or  in- 
gratitude of  mine  could  turn  aside,  have 
been  showered  upon  my  head,  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun ;  they  have 
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followed  me  through  all  my  wander- 
ings, and  met  me  in  every  devious  way. 
I  had,  indeed,  began  to  tremble,  when 
I  looked  at  the  unclouded  past,  and 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  his  present 
beneficence,  lest  I  should  forget  the 
feebleness  of  mortality,  and  the  frail 
tenure  of  every  earthly  good ;  doubtless 
it  is  in  mercy  to  my  infirmities,  in  com- 
passion for  my  weakness,  that  he  has 
caused  this  thick  cloud  to  pass  over 
us ;  may  he  sustain  my  faith,  and  give 
me  strength  according  to  my  necessi- 
ties. I  bless  him  !  O,  I  bless  him,'  con- 
tinued she,  while  a  smile  of  holy  grati- 
tude lighted  up  her  pale  face,  '  for  the 
delightful  recollections  I  have  of  her 
virtues,  for  her  early  piety,  for  her 
assured  faith,  and  the  peace,  I  may  say 
joy,  with  which  this  bright  young  being 
resigned  herself,  and  every  earthly 
good  into  the  arms  of  her  Lord !  for 
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that  glowing  hope,  which  irradiated 
her  pallid  face,  even  in  the  hour  of 
parting,  with  a  holy  light,  that  sent  a 
ray  of  joy  through  my  torn  bosom  in 
that  dark  moment  Oh!  it  is  now, 
more  than  in  her  best  days  of  health 
and  happiness,  that  I  realize  the  purest 
reward  of  all  our  cares,  all  our  solici- 
tude and  watchfulness ;  it  is  now,  that 
most  fervently  I  bless  my  Heavenly 
Father,  that  he  so  graciously  crowned 
our  parental  efforts  to  bring  up  this 
darling  for  him,  and  for  the  delightful 
hope  which  I  feel,  that  she  is  already 
united  with  those  purified  spirits  that 
surround  the  throne  of  God.' 

When  I  contrast  this  picture  of  moral 
beauty,  beaming,  as  it  were,  with  a 
glory  from  the  throne  of  God,  with 
scenes  which  have  recently  torn  my 
heart  with  grief,  even  my  gray  hairs 
receive  a  lesson  of  powerful  import. 
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It  was  not  many  days  before  the  intelli- 
gence reached  me  of  the  dear  How- 
lands'  affliction,  that  I  was  called  by 
the  painful  duties  of  my  office,  to  close 
the  eyes  of  the  once  lovely,  gay,  and 
ardent  Helen  Bradley !  You  knew  her, 
my  friend,  in  the  very  zenith  of  her 
beauty,  affluence,  and  power.  It  is 
happy  for  your  feeling  heart,  that  you 
did  not  witness  the  setting  sun.  Her 
decline  was  mercifully  gradual,  and 
narked  by  many  striking  warnings, 
md  strong  indications  of  its  nature  and 
certain  result ;  but  with  a  determined 
and  infatuated  perversity,  she  resolutely 
turned  from  conviction,  and  pushed 
forward  to  the  dread  future,  those 
reflections  she  dared  not  meet ;  weari-  ' 
ed  of  life,  yet  fearing  death ;  sick  of  the 
vanities  and  unsatisfying  baubles  of 
this  world,  yet  knowing  nothing,  and 
refusing  to  know  aught  concerning 
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that  to  which  she  was  hastening,  she 
had  sunk  in  wretchedness,  to  the  la*<t 
scene — then,  when  death,  clothed  in 
terrors,  stood  before  her,  in  the  anguish 
of  her  soul,  she  sent  for  me ;  I  went, 
rejoicing  at  the  summons,  for  I  yet 
hoped  that  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  a 
beam  of  light  from  Heaven  might  reach 
her  departing  spirit.  I  longed  for  the 
consolations  that  even  this  tardy  prepa- 
ration might  bestow.  It  was  too  late ! — 
when  I  reached  her  house,  delirium, 
with  all  its  countless  horrors,  had  taken 
place  ;  and  from  this  state  she  was  only 
relieved  by  death !  It  is  needless,  in 
addressing  you,  to  comment  on  this 
dark  event,  and  all  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances. One,  and  not  the  least 
of  these,  is  the  impression  of  horror, 
and  dread  and  fear  of  death,  which  it 
has  left  deeply,  perhaps  imperishably 
engraven  upon  the  minds  of  her  chil- 
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dren.  It  is  possible,  that  if  they  were 
now  to  receive  judicious  direction,  this 
awful  period  might  be  improved  for 
their  eternal  good ;  but  it  is  not  the 
occasional  instruction  which  I  may  be 
permitted  to  bestow,  that  can  counter- 
act long  and  constant  habits  of  thought, 
early  prejudice,  and  daily  example. 
You  may  well  believe,  my  dear  friend, 
that  after  this  and  some  other  trying 
scenes,  of  similar  import,  which  have 
pained  my  aged  bosom,  that  I  turned 
with  pure  and  holy  gratitude,  to  the 
contemplation  of  one  so  beautiful  and 
soothing  as  that  which  awaited  me  at 
Rowland's.  It  was  cheering,  and  as  a 
balm  to  my  soul,  to  visit  such  a  house  of 
mourning,  where  God  reigns  in  every 
heart,  and  every  eye  in  its  tears  is 
raised  in  sublime  resignation,  faith, 
hope,  and  gratitude,  to  the  brightness 
of  his  eternal  throne,  and  the  beams  of 
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paternal  love  seem  to  rest  on  every 
humbled  head.  Oh!  it  is  more  deli- 
cious than  all  the  charms  which  are 
clustered  round  the  myriads  who  are 
basking  in  this  world's  dreamy  and 
evanescent  splendor. 

Many  others  of  our  little  circle  have 
paid  the  great  debt  of  nature,  since  I 
saw  you,  and  1  am  daily  in  expectation 
of  being  called  to  attend  upon  another 
departing  spirit,  which  is  now  deeply 
oppressed  with  many  fears;  for  she, 
too,  has  been  a  being  altogether  of 
this  lower  world,  till  it  has  faded  and 
melted  away  in  her  too  eager  grasp, 
and  she  now  feels  a  want  that  she 
knows  not  how  to  satisfy.  I  visit  her 
daily,  and  endeavor  to  find  her  soul  a 
resting  place  on  the  gracious  promises 
of  God  to  the  contrite  and  humbled 
heart;  may  he  mercifully  bless  my 
feeble  efforts ;  I  have  hopes  that  they 
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may  not  be  quite  vain,  for  affliction  and 
sorrow  have  prostrated  her,  and  she 
feels  that  she  has  hitherto  worshipped 
a  shadow,  and  now  turns  with  anxious 
eyes  to  those  realities  from  which  there 
is  no  retreat.  In  this  respect,  the  sit- 
uation of  Augusta  Stan  ton  differs  from 
that  of  poor  -Helen,  whose  worldly 
prosperity  was  only  rejected  from  sa- 
tiety and  a  sickly  appetite.  She  felt 
none  of  those  goadings  of  want,  and 
none  of  the  scoffs  and  scorn  of  those 
whose  favor  vanishes  with  our  pomp 
and  splendor.  The  world  did  not  leave 
her;  but  like  a  wayward  child,  that 
quarrels  with  the  toy  to  which  it  clings, 
she  murmured  against  life  with  petulant 
discontent,  without  feeling  her  depen- 
dence, or  thinking  of  her  responsibility. 
You  inquire  after  my  health,  my 
friend.  My  race  is  nearly  run — the 
infirmities  of  age  have  gathered  thick 
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around  me,  and  I  feel  that  1  draw  near 
the  termination  of  my  earthly  pilgrim- 
age ;  but  a  bright  vista  beyond'  the 
tomb  discloses  a  far  better  country, 
where,  if  my  gracious  Master  vouch- 
safes to  accept  my  humble  efforts  to  do 
his  will,  I  rejoice  to  believe  I  may  be- 
hold his  face  in  glory.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful and  cheering  thought,  amid  the 
discouragements  which  attend  our  best, 
our  most  ardent  labor,  that  our  Al- 
mighty Father  and  Judge  looks  to  the 
heart — to  the  devout  exertion — the  in- 
tense desire  to  do  the  work  he  has 
appointed  us,  both  in  respect  to  our 
own  purification,  and  the  improvement 
of  others,  rather  than  to  the  success 
which  has  attended  them.  That  it  is 
in  proportion  to  the  temptations  which 
have  tried  the  spirit  of  man,  that  he 
awards  the  palm  of  victory.  Alas ! 
imperfection  lays  its  dark  stamp  upon 
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our  best  works,  and  the  delusions  of 
sin  lurk  in  the  foldings  of  the  purest 
heart !  May  the  depth  and  earnest- 
ness of  my  penitence  be  accepted  in 
his  mercy,  for  all  my  deficiency  of  duty, 
and  all  -my  manifold  transgressions, 
when  I  shall  appear  before  his  judg- 
ment seat.  Adieu." 
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